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-ABSTRACT , $ ■ > » 

Chis publication identifies and discusses ' ' ' ' 

considerations in facilitating the installation of competency-based 
education (CBE)t proqraiis and for Badntaiaing effective prograi 
oparation. Where appropriate there is ^tlsa discussion of the possible 
ef jfectiveness of various strategies as used by change agents aft 
different stages of iaplementation and in operationally varied CBE 
contexts. Maior sections of the paper focus in turn on CBE 
iiiplenentation Strategy considerat ions*^or schools and districts, 
iBpleaentatiop considerations for ^fecieral, state, and local agencies, 
and potential problems of CBE implementation, A bibliography of 
relevant publications i^ also included. (Author/J6) 
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PREFACE 

• » This, paper identifies and discusses considerations 
in .f acilitatirfg the installation of competency, based edu- 
cation (CBE) programs and for 'maintaining—effective program 
operation. The* paper reflects inftfrmatiort^ presented in 
other Oregon Competency Based Education (OCBE) ^Program . 
documents* -For example Paper 1, TherMinimjom Standards for 
Competency vBased Education in Oregon; An Ov^erview , describes 
the Oregon context for >OCBE program.activltiesi ' Paper 2,, 
Alternative.. Models of 'CornpBtency Based Education , pres'ents 
a working definition of ^competer^cy based education. 
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INTRQDUc/lON * ' . ' 

The introduction and operatic^ of any -innovation in 
schooling is influenced l^y cpnsiderations n^t directly re- 
lated to characteristics of the innovation itself:' These 
considerations are aspects of 'the scl/ool environment in which 
an' innovation is introduced. They relate, for example, to. 
procedures for staff orientation and training related to the 
in-novation, ts. resource distr ibution, 'feedba'ck pperations, 
^nd to carefully sequenced implementation 'of the innovation. 

These considerations may be addressed through various 

\ . 

procedures to facilitcrt:e^ the smooth implementation of an^ 
ed^icdtional innovation. Combinations of such proc'^dures 
may be conceptualized as ^implementation strategies, or ' 
sy^stematic action plans tha^ reflect an interplay among 
the considerations. 

> Implementation strategies influence the form and the ^ 

Sate of specific educational "i'nnovations'jL Where ^such str«- 

r 

tegies are effective, new programs or changes are 'tried out 
in a context that enhances their potential suacess. Where 
implementation is poorly planned or ineffective, even the 
mos^ promising J^novationsc' founder . 

% 

This paper dis^cusses considerations related to strate- 
gies for the implementation of ^competency based education 
(CBE) approaches. Where appropriate there is also discus- 
sion of the possible differential effectiveness of varidus 
strategies, at different stages of installation, in operation- 
ally, different CBfi contexts, jind by different change agents. 



The paper i^s intended to be^ provc^ative tatbef than 
''prescriptive; its • syggest ions are presented as alternatives 
rather, than iirfperatives. The information presented derives 
from several sources. Professional literature, highlights 
strategies for major or cpmpreherisi^e change, in education', - 
Such changes are represented, for example, by innovations. 

. ^- . ' J. - 

designated as competency , based education and competency based 

teacher education, perf drmahc^-based education, differentia- 

ted staffing, te'am teaching, and outcome-s-based inst'cjjict ion. 

Additional- literature reflect>e'd in ^his. paper examines-^ smaller 

sgale c)iange. Such' change is Represented , Kfot 'ejc^mple, bjs. 

' ; ^ ^ ' e ♦ 

the incorpora.tiori any^cancept , att^itudef skiil, or tool in 

^- *• * . ' ' ' ' • ' ' 

education.^by a unit that ^as riot incorporated it previously,. 

Various unpublished* sources provide further inf bjrm^tioh. The 

paper alsQ ref l^ects, the experiences of individuals' engaged in' 

introdutiing, installing, fntegr ating , and maintaining the 
• i , - ^ ^ 

operation of- planned change in eSurcation .. ^ 

Competency Based Bducation; -A Definition 

.The definition of competency based education. employed in 

this paper is presented in^^^Alternative Models .of Competency 

^B.ased ^Education" (Schalock ^ 1976) . 

[Competency based education is].,#,a process that 
facilita/ites with a known degree of effectiveness ♦ 
thfe acquisition of disired outcomes in;learpefs 
— including the ability to perforin tasks related 
to s^uccess in job or life roles — VdocumentTS the 
achievement of these outcomes^ and' links gradua- 
tion reliuiremerits to specific performance levels 
on^ a particular set of outcomes (pp, 42-43), t 



Ttve def irljltion details three categories erf CBE charac- 
\ ' 

te»ristics: defining, enabling/ and unique characteristics. 

Defining CUa^acter ^tics , » • ^ • 

It is proposed ^by Schalock that the essential elements 
of a comp^etfency bSsed education pr.ogram include: 

o *A 'listing of outcomes desiifed froni> instructton-, 
including* outcomes that reflect the* abili.ty to 
function effectively i'n life roles.' 
o The identification of a minium set of th€?se 
• outcomes as those^*needing to be demonstrated 

as* a -basis for gradu^Clon; * • 

o Instructidnal programs* that ^enable studentl to^ 
. achieve the various outcomes <^esired from 
^ • ^ schooling ; , * . 

6 The means by which- to evaluate otitcome achieve- ^ 
• ment, and certify that outcome!- have in fact 

been achieved, including: ' 
— measures of outcome achievemfent that follow 
' ^ . directly "^from the statement df desired out- • 
comes; » 
--standards' that indicate clearly the level 
of performance (criterion)' th^ must be met 
on each outcome measure fofoutcome achieve- * 
^ ment to b^ judged satisfactory. ' 
o Procedures thit enable stud^ats to individualize 



^^le^rniqg programs * and* assessment processes; 



Q Prcx:edur4s'tha> enabU students to receive ini-^' 
"str U*ct iqn'\untijL\'lear<iing outcomes are achieved;. 

o Proi3ed'preS'-that /assure^ th? continuous adapta- 



tiOQ and improvement of instructional-' pfoqr>am*s: 
on the basis of s'tudent performance in relation 
to the 'learning outcomes desired f roln the pro- 
• gram,- ^ . ^ ' 

ThQse s^ven .defining characterlstiesr' it Is suggested, are 
critical to competent J||sed education programs.- * > r « 

Enabling Characteristics ^ 



4 
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' Sc^halOck , suggests that at leas^ three^ enabling . features 
are^cequlre^ for a competency based' program- to gEunction. opti>ni 



ally: 



1. A means for idj^'ht if y in'g and obtaining agreement 
on the educational outcomes sought by . a"district , 
and'a means £or\ insuring that tftey reflect: 

o s(ocial conditions, both present ian'c?* antic i- 

pa ted; and - < ' ^ • 
o what is known about human development and ' ♦ 
, learning. .\ ^ , 

2. A means ft>r- managing or administering' the pr6'- 
• ' gr^ which insuresi ^ ' ' 

<im. tlve fuhctional ^^nkage of program ^planning , 
operating and budgeting proceduces; 

o an information , management system, that sup- 
ports data« dependent decisionmaking; and 
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. * o the appropriate preparation^ placeme,n't and [ 

ufctlization^of personn^el; * ; 
* ** ' . • - , 

. 3. A means for arriving at program related decision^, ' 

that makes explicit for .each major category 

of /decision t<y be made: / * \-^^^^^ 

.0 the structure or ;"mec^^isrtiiB(^p^ which.- 

the decision is to be made (e.^.*, an^ in-* * ^ • 

• • • » * * 

' ^ .dividual teacher, or team of. teachers, 'a ' ' ' ; 

• \ * ; - * ■ 

departmental or gnade level committee, a * 

schopl-wiide cojranittee^ a school-community 
«* • 

/ counpi'l) ; ^ 

' 6 ^the groups to be i^presented iri the ' ' - . 

: J^^ decisionmaking prp,qess; * ' » 

• - " ' ■* • , 

H o the procedures to be followed in arriving 

V • • / ^ \ • ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

^ at a decision; and 

r o the, data, to, be jconsider^ in arriving at 

* a 'decision. / ' • 

Uniqu^ Character is tics -ir * 

^ ' Finally, Sch^Iock suggests that there are oiSi^'Vfi^e 
aspects of the defining a'nd enabling cha-^acter istics^ tbat 
•ha^e-been identified that are unique to the fdea of 
§ competency based 'education. These are: V ' 

^ o 'The- irt^istence thfib a minimum set of ,the 'outcomes ^ 
, . ^ desired' fi;om schooling be defined in terms of the - ^ 
^bility of students* to function effectively in 
life roles when t-i;vey c<3mplete school? . ♦ 



o The^^guirement that a minimum set of these 
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outcomes (competencies) be demonstrated as a' 
basis for graduation from schoo^; and 
Q The requirement that performance in relation 
to* this Jminimum set of outcomes be summarized 
and. displayed as part of phe certification 



process. 

CBE Implementation ; A Continuum ^ 
The period. of competency' based education implementation 
may be conceptualized as a cont;inuum that begins with acti- 
vities designed to or ieiit potential users to CBE, and to 
provide them with * information necessary to make sound judg- 
meots about fclie merits- of the innovation. Subsequent activi 
ties relate Ao' the "adoption" of CBE, ^r the decision to try 
CBE out in/schpols and classrooms, and extend to procedures 
desi^nesj/to plan specific program characteristics, and to 
reconcile ^ the program-and prevailing structures of the 
adopting units. Activities designed to* monitor, evaluate, 
and maintain the ef fectidveness of total CBE program imple- 
mentation complete the continuum. 

( -r p 

JEn presenting a framework for analyzing the levels of 
installing a given innovation. Hall and fis coworkers (1975) 
observe that it is commonly overlooljed "that innovation adop 
tion is a process rather than a decision-point — a process^ 
that pach imiovation user experiences individually" (p. 52). 

McLaughlin (1975) , in a discussion of classr^m organ- 
ization change projects, notes that the implementation of 
such projfecta^requires users to work out their own styles 



■ <■ • 

and' techniques within a br.oad philosophical, framework. \ 
Project goals and methods are be^ formula-ted by \f^ers/as ' 
,-they. attain skill/^ppropr iate to the'knnovation.' 

It may be useful^for some fanning, purposes to vi6w 

« 

the CBE implementation continuum as composed of two general 

phases: ^ pre.-adoption at* post-adoption., Hall and Jones 

. (1976) , in a comprehensive discussion of competencV ba-sed 

.teachef education programs , emphasize the impartance of 

carefully planned^ systematic pre-adoption activities. 

-4 plan of action foe . actually getting the CBE 
program adcTpted must be designed along with the 
conceptual development of .the progr am. . . the use 

' ^ of the tern} adoption does- nat mean th^t an' edu-r 
cational institution- is adopting someone else's • 
CBE program, ratri'Klij, the term cefers^to the 
assimiFation of thWCBE progr am^Deing deveJoped 
by the %doptiivg institution. Ideally this CBE > 
program inclucJes "adapted" componei>ts from other 
programs as well as development of unique com- 
ponents. -Regardless of the x>rigin of the com- 

^ ' ponent ihnovlFt ions , the job is" still to get the 
"box" i-nto effective and widespread use within 
the institiition , (pp. '236-237).. 

-^^ Bassi and Watson (1974) studied certain variables per- 
ceived to "get the box into effective and widespread use," 
arid to keep it there. They conceptualize the time at which 
installation . is complete and effective, and the innovation"^ 
is a well integrated part of the curriculum, as representing 
"institutionalization" of the' innovation. Institutionaliza- 
tion, then, is seen by them as the promise at the end of 
the. installation continuum. Systematically planned and 
applied implementation strategies should help ensure that " 
this'.gpld-bright vision does not, yellow ■ through inattention. 



IMPLEMENTdiTION STRATEGY CONSIDERAWNS 

' Generating S<jpport . ' ^ 

Hall- and Jones (1976) obse^rye that changes may be 

attempted or introduced in a school system "from the outside 

with loud banging on the doors,.." or "trom the inside" with 

persuasive information and "steady Jh^gip" (p.' 250). The. 

•reality and' durabil^ity of change imp^^4 from outside is nbt 

promising. . Si*cfj changes ten^ to be shott-lived, and to, 

reflect the , rhetdr ic but not the reality of 'the innovation. 

' A perceived element of choice or potent;iai adaptability 

^fc|^the suggested change to user' needs and preferences is of 

great value injcre^ating a spirit of wilLingfn.ess and support. 

Por example/ 4vep changes that are mandated by a state' or 

local education agency , or encouraged through federal * incen^ 

— tive program?,^ stand a better chance^ of adcfeptance if they 

are not pre^erfted to potential participants as unalterable. 

Rogers (1969.) stf.esses. that: ^ ^ ' % 

change's and -vinnovat ions v^hich are decided upon... 
. are likely to-be implemented in practice, 'because ' 
they ate s^lf-chosen. it has^^been .a familiar com-^ 
plaint that new ideas in teach ing , ^ in curr.iculum7 
in methods, are literally "a dime a' dozen," buf^that 
^ they tend to be resisted by teachers and admini^ ' 
' trators. But vheh indi^iduals^aye chosen to try ' 
^ some of the^e new ideas, the outcome is quite dif- 
. ferent (p. 3X2). - . , ' * 

' ' • ' ' r [ 

When di^gilssing the importance, of .user choice and ^rogra 

adaptability Fulian (1975) recommends that: 

' 1 * • ^ ' ' 

...in situations whece^ the innovation" is already-^ 
selected or J^ill be selected by a: small group of ^\ 
users fdt. political reasons (i.e.,^ in situations 
Jlf^ere the adoption decision Excludes uSer parti--, 
cipatioo)' eventual users should, be heavily involved '{ 
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in the planning for implementation stage (i.e., post- 
adoption but pre-use acfcfvities) in order to decide 
on the nature of . the innOva-tion and the appropriate 
implementatiori-. strateg-iJes. This is particularly 
important fot cr^ating'jthe 'capacity^ to use' the 
innovation as wel as f3r» increasing the ^commitment 
to use it' (p. 116) . 

'Orientation to Program 

Program orientation i/s an important means of generating 

. support for jBducational change. Orientation activities, pre- 
pare potential participants in and recipients of a new progra'm 
to make more informed' decisions regarding the proposed ^nno 
vation. The audience for orientation activities wj.thin a ' ^ 
^district may inclade ' teachers , administrators , 'suK>o*rt pef-- 
sonnel , pupils, parent's and other members of the coramuTiity. 

^ Orientation information may be provided through n^^^letters , 
newspapers, radia, television, meetings and conferences, 
audiovisual presentations, and demonstrart ions ~ all designed 
to promote awareness and understanding of CBE-type prtDgfamsy 
(Colyer , 1976) . v 

Pincus (1^4) identifies the infor;min9\ and cooperative 
planning functions- included in orientation activities as ^ 
major contributors to the eventual fate of innovation effo^jjT 
Examining instances of innovation barriers* he ci tes^'fuJlan: ' 

An important causal factor seems to^*l^ a lack of 
comrrt|inication between sponsbrs of iAnovatiop and 
* the ultimate users — stadents, parents'and teachers 
— which tends to work against signiffcant change 
at the user level (p. 126), / ' - 

The potential dividends of careftilly planned anf sequenced' 

involvement in CBE orientation activities aire suggested' by 

•Woditsch: 



^ ^ There are all sortjs'^of audiences th&t must be * 
apprised of and involved .with the institutional- 
ization of CBE. • But if you want the teachers 
and School administrators worknui^or you, ex- 
plore its consequenjcfes With th^y first. Involve 
. all of *the .appropriate aucjience/ — parents, ' - 
. studerrbsj) ^etc. — as soon as you seek to design . 
and implement, but ' f amj.liar ize ^hool s^taffs first. 
QBE theMes rea^ch t.o 'the %ry roots of edudation- 
al 'professionalism, and educators like to trace 
those roots themselves before otThers do it, • 
- .(WoddCschr Personal ^Communication, * 1976) . 

Six basic ^t^hniques for bringing an innovation in 

^dacation^ to, ^he attentiofi .of ^ptactitioners have b?en identi 

»fied "by Guba' (1367): telling, ^showing helping , inv'Slving, 

training^ and in'teirv^ening . Guba distinguishes ^between help^ 

ing and intervening on 'the basis ^ Si how and why the change 

agent, or innovatory. first becomes involved. Direct ixwolve 

.... ■ T 

ment of the charfige' agent'on thfe potential adopter's terms is 
tihaxacter ized as helping. Involvement "on the change agent's 
terms is characterized^ ais intervening. , jfhe six techniques 
are>npt discrete,^ and may be co^nbined to promote favorable.. 
cojisicJerration cff the innovation. 

Lass^er ^nd E.lam (19^4),^ in a discussion of various 
orientation activitiejs conducted prioir to th^ field testing 
of comprehenfiiye , 'exportable instructional prggraras, db- ^ 
seifve that:' 

^. :. It ' is. desirable fo^ admi^ilstr ators to conduct 
' *program'orienta«tioA sessions for classrotom teach- 
ers arid to allow teachers to .participate^* in^ deci- - 
^^ionmaJcing regarding gpogra^ adopj^ioh or^ field 



The*au,thors define' such programs as having the following 
cha^ac't^r istics.N Explicitly stated .outcomes^ classroom-, - 
validated materials ^nd p'rocedures for promoting thosa out- 
comes-, ^tcomes-referenced as^ssment, and materials fthd ^ 
procedures -for providing. supplementajfy instruption. 

/ / ^ ^ ' • ' 10 
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te/ting. Teacjhre'rs wjiio are^consult^d tegarding ^ . - 
program^ use are gb\^ally . 7 . support ive when new . - 
progragis' are introa^ed.' A* teacher Who.se opinion 
> is typically sough tnregarding program adoption * - . 
may more" 'frequently try to. make a newly installed r 
- , program, "wotk" 'e\i%n wjieig. h^ vor' sfhe did not re>om- . 
mend ^doptidn of. that pac'ticular^r'^grani. Further; 
teachers^'wha ^re' Consulted pri^r tq district or 
school commitment to .a ^progr'am are .awa-re of any ' 
^ ^ ■ 'conditions of program use' ^e.g-.^d^ta collection 

requiremen'tW for programs* uj;id^r •(^feve3.opment J , ' and / 
• . a:r'e i^e'-iikely^.^1o c6nsci6ntibiisly satisfy' thosi ^ 
' * cohditidn.s during field te^tin^ (p\, 2)/ ' ^ 

' I In addition "^o-* the* importance^ of or ientation activities * 

> f_pr staf f ,amJ students •considering the introduction'of ^ CBE,/ 

aaff "(197^) notfes a *need fbr special , -attention t« ongoing 

•qfien^ation f or. ri^ staf ^ 'an^ Stu'dents. Shje ob^serves that » 

•"IcbrisiderabLy mdre time -^«id att«ntion*[has been^ found 'neces- ^ 

sary f6r] orientation in .C&ET: programs t^ian *n mofe tradit ibhay' 

\ ^.C^.. ' pr^ogra^ns*'- (p.. 12). ' : ^ 

- * \" Utopic and p^agmat^g,- models qf^^hange . adv.ocacy^ ar e de-.'- 

^gcribed> by Galla^lier'. ^^(iSS'S] ... titopic "raodel^ assumes ''that 

» * • 'change ig best fatiiitated byj'plaifiririn^ for: people rather than 

' ' • . i - ' ^' • \' * • ' ' ' • ' - 

. Planning .with^themi Th§ pragmatic model d'efinfes the change 

advocate's role as Qhe of 'crea^ting a' tlimate conducive- to * ^' 

J abceptance/'^ ^ftllaherYsiimmir izes.'^he* desirability' of, the % 

I-/ latter apprciech: V ^J^^ ■ ' 

I believe- it' is best because it- is based on dojn- 
plete -and 'detailed Knowledge ot the target system 
' ' ' ^ ^ There 'is.'. . a Targe .body of r.esearch to. support * 

the basic assumptiorvs underlying the pragmatic • ^ 
• . modQl, that is t)iat people will more readily- ac- 

cept: innovrations- th^t" tfte^ *can uftder^tand and. 
. perceive^'as/i^elevant;, a|^ secondly, that they • i 

' ' * jlpaye had a hand ^ planning (pp. 4i-42) . . • 

> Gallaher sugge^sts that within the pragmatic model, 

change advocates are more likely to -be succ^ssf ul if • potential/ 

7 . ■ ' ' ■ •( • ^ * ^ ■..11 
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adopteirs perceive them as .prestigious.'" However, even tenta- 
tively ' d^ternvining. whiih individuals or groups are* 1 ik^ly to 
nave.prestig^, or the capability to i-nfluerice otl?ers in' a 
given educational, setting, may be a d if-ficuLt, and dubious 
task. 

Such determina^tions' are^nfcver theless implicitly- hypo- 
thesized when change advocates ate seljected or when; advopacy 
functions. .are* asslimed . When^prograa support , by specific 
individuals, can be ^pl^^ined in the design of systematic « 
installatian strategies/ thqsd strategies then can' be 
testedv and confirmed or revised. ^ 

evilJence of support ^ ... 

Evidence .of support and interest: can be^ critical in 
motivating potential 'participants t^o consider and to try out 
a new instract:ion;al program or system (Ansaldo, 19*76; Taylor, 
a9.76; .Lassec and Elam, 1974). .Administrators,- peer's,' and 
Authorities within th-e "profession are among' the individuals • 
ftom. v>hora such testimony may *be desirable.' ^ 
(a) Administrator Approval ' 
/ • Roj^-rrt '(1965). emphasizes "the cruci*al role of School 
' administrators in causing a school to be more or 



l^ss innovative^ . . " (p. 61). Summarizing research 

findings supportive of adminstrator involvement,..^ 

Rogers cites Demeter: " ; . 

Beiiaing prindipals are key figures in the' 
pr^ocess. Where they 'are both aware of and 
sympathetic to an innervation, .it tfeAdS to 
prosper. Where they are- ignorant of its 
existence, or apathetit if not hostile, it 
tends to remain outside the bloodstream of 

- ' '12 



the school- (Rogers, ' 1965 p. 61). 



A s-imilar vie'w regarding t-he importance' of active 

T , ■ . ' ^ 

sjiperinttfnden't involv^epiftnt is expressed' by House 

*V ■' • " ' • " 

<1976)H' . r 

The superintendent [and his top staffj play 
• a^ key role in intro^cing innovations into' 
'\ythe-ir distr icts. . .The superintendent acts as ^ 
•a carrier, a catalyst, an4 a gatekeeper for' 
. new ideas... (p. 338). 

Kapfer, et ad. (1970) describe' the introduction and 

imp^lementation of ."a life-int6rnship instructional 

. '"^ ; ^ _ 

program" in a southwestern urban schooi. .Many char 

y ' ' ' ' , \ 

act^ristics of the program are similar to* those of' 

compe.tend^ based ed^^|^tibn program's^ They dis- 
cuss the active role' of the principal in demon- 



strating support for the' new program .and in 

coordinating and monitoring i-ts implementation. 

^ Contrary to current worries tfy some edu- 
cators that the principal is (Joomed to 
replacement by a business managed, the 

.rpl«e changes that have occurred. . .have 
made the principal's role as educational 
manager and ijistruct ibnal leader much 
itfSre critical than ever to the -successful 

.operation -d-f the school (p;^22). 

The-critical role of. school principals in the ef- 

recti\^ operation- of the League of Cooperating 

Schools is' emphasize^ by Goodl'ad 'U967) f 

. It ;is the school principal who is the 
link between. the League /as an entity 
and the' participating school... he car- 
ries word of-ortgofng League activities 
to his school and vice versa, he pro-^ 
vides' leadershjip to his faculty in re-' 
. — gard to League activities^ ^nd he con- 
veys League-centered business to fellow 
'princj^pals and educators in the total 
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district. Clearly, >the investment in 
"the schcpol yrincipal^ is a substantial 
one. In essence, as they go, so goes 
the League — and so goes the change 
process (p. 2) . 



McLaughlin C1975J, in a report of a study of change ' 
agents^ conducted by the Rand Corporation, notes that: 



The recepti\;ri'ty of the inst itut;ional « 
^setting to? a proposed innovation varied 
greatly among the projects we examined — 
from active support to indifference to 
hostility ... In particular, the attitude.s 
and interest of central administrators * 
in effect provide a *'signal" to project 
participants' as to' how seriously they 
should take project goals and how hard 
they should work to achieve them (p. 3)., 

In consid«ering some/ possible consequences pf super- 
intendent intervention in ihtroducing an innovation 
.in education, J^les (1965) articulates fo<ir possible 
rqles that m^ght be 'assumed by the superintendent': • 
content initiator , process initiator, mediator, and 
squasher^ As coate^t initiator, the superintendent 
asserts positive support for a given innoyation. As-- 
process initiator, the * s iJt)er intendent sets plans in 
motion — ^ estabXish^ng a structure that will facili- 
tate examination and coop^^ive planning related 
to the innovation. 

As mediator, the super intendent promotes the 
active involvement of potetit;iai participants, in 
the .planning .prroceiss, but'iis less active per- ^ 
sonally in such planning activities. As ''stjuasher , 
the superintendent impedes th|e introduction of an 

innovation by infii^cating skep|tici3m or some other 

14 



nega.tive ireaction to the potential chahge. 

These four roles d9 not Jend then^selves 
to mechanical assumption *by an administrator,' 
nor IS each role necessaif ily ^ available to all 
' 'administrators. Some may "T^e inconsistent with 

a given -individual or organirat ional ?tft^.le. 
In addition, the sub-t^sks or sub-changes 
^ J^hat may be conceptualized within the scope 

of 'a given change in education may suggest * 
the desirability of sequenced , ^differential ' 
.assumption of administrator advocacy approaches. 
' ' ' For^example,...the superintendent might assume 

the rol-e of content initiator ta int^roduoe the 
concept of CBE and to promote congenial staff 
perceptions of the inpovatio^* At subsequent 
Stages of program planhin^,/ however, the-super- 
ir^tendent might assume th^ role of mediator, or 
facilitator . ' ^ ' 

\ , The degree to which the administrator's 

overall effectiveness might be compromises 
through the active advocacy of CBE is another 
factor in the implementation; strategy equation. 
The superintendent serves many audiences, some 
y ' with apparently conflicting demands. Because • 

the function of the top district administrator 
often serves balancing purposes, many superin- 
tendents may view the process initiator ccjle 
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a^impracticable, Gallatier (1965) /references 
Spindler in this regard : j^^ I 

[The administrator's] job is /in large 
part th^t'of maintaining a wppking 
equilibrium o£ at best antagbnis^ical- 
ly cooperative forfies^. This' is one 
of the reasons why school aqtministra ^ 
- tors are rarely outspoken pjbotagonists 
• of a consistent and vi^oroU'Sly profiTe'd 
point of view (p, 50) , 

As with other installation considerations,* 

decisions regarding* the manner -in which admin- 

istrative' support of CB^ should be communicatees 

require attention to a complex interplay of. 

district-specific variables. In Wilson's 

words (1965) , the superintendent "needs to 

be a good guesser" (p. 84). ^ _ 



Peer Approval 

The' approval of peer elites as a deter- 
minant of innovation is pited by'Pincus (1974) 
in .regard to influencing administrator percep-^ 
tion of a given innova.tj^ori/ 



When key figures in the bureaucracy 
and their colleague*ls in other educa- 
tiorfal bureaucracies can agree about 
the acceptability of the innovation 
[the circumstance is favorable to 
innovation] (p. 20) • , ' ^ 

— # 

Rogers (1969), in a discussion of intensive 
workshop experiences for " teachers , indicates * 
that' the single most important deterMinanli of 
individual registration is the observation of 
significant changes in acquaintances who were 
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previous workshop, participants-. ' Rogers adds 

that early in the introduction of; the group 

experience he had no expectations of reaching 

Q^eiry teacher or faculty membe^ ^directly.: 

It is quite sufficient that any parti- 
cipant wijl have peers with whom he or 
^,she can -share ' experiences growing out, 
*of the intensive workshop* Since many 
of "the teachers' superiors will also* 
^ have/had' suchP growing Experiences, 

the faculty member will be going back ' x 
. into ,a school environipent whichv will 
be essentially responsive to any 
changes in His behavior, attitudes, 
purposes, and relationships- (p. 312), 

House (1976)1 observes that "the people 'super- 
i^terid^ts find most credible as sources of 
information about innovation are other superin- 
tendents" (p. 338), and Taylor (1976) emphasizes 

, the persuasiveness -of positive teacher support in 

^ i 

^ generating attitudes of acceptance among fellow 
teachers.' 

(c) Authority Approval- 

The ' endorsement of ar\ innovation in ' ^ucgtion 
J?y authorities within the profession miy help to 
create a climate of ac^ceptance among potential 
adopters. In discussing 4he successflil wide scale 
.implementation of several innovations within the 
past t-en, years, Pincus notes that -eafch program 
was "widely publicized and praised proifess ional 



education groups..." (p. 123). 



Ansaldo (1976) observes that an important 
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criterion for the ' adoption o^ commer ciaHy dev- 
eloped curriculum materials has traditionally^^^^ 
been the direct or^indir^ct endorsement of esta^W|NAl0ti 
blished aut+ior it ies ^or recognized exerts-. For » 
example, text^ok adoption committees have generally 
been interested in information regarding the contri- 
buying authors and Consultants, to textbook series. 
S\ie also notes that, in regard, to comprehensive, 
classroom validated instructional programs devel- 
oped through the coordinated efforts of research 
art-d developn/ent teams, potential school users 
often seek information about the "experts^ who 
have served as consultants or reviewers^ during 
development. 



BROAD STAFF INVOLVEMENT IN ORIENTATION AND, PLANNING 

Orientation and planning activities preliminary to the 



introduction of the internship curriculum described by 

Kapfer (1970y involve'the active participation of school 

staff, parents, and other community memb^ers. Colyer's (197^) 

discussiofi of CBE. ptdrflfara implementation at Oklahoma City^ 

University emphasizes the sense of ownership that 4eve4op^ ^ 

from broad representation in orientation and planni.ng. 

One of our strategies at OCU for involving faculty, 
students, administrators, and alumni on th'e grass- 
roots le-vel of planning the competency based degree 
program wa-s to involve members in each of these \ 
groups in five seminars which had the task , of 
stating competency outcome? for the university'.... 
^ Each [seminar] gener^ed an enormous amount of 
concern over educa^^fon. . . [and] a reinvestment in 
the best way to teach. The result. . .was * to cause 
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persons .to want to partiqipate more fully and to 
— li/ant to' do ^ more professional job. (Colyer, 
Personal Communication, '1976) • ' ' . 

Regarding* open participation in district planning ac- 

ti-vities, Colyer suggests that meetings intitially directed* 

toward identification ^"^generlil educational goals --provide^ 

entree to the examination of CBE as a useful . vehicle for 

goal attainment. • * ^ . ✓ , • . 

School level meetings for teachers, students, 
• parents, and administrators. .. [arfl] highly • 
'•'Useful in getting input from these groups on , 
what they expect a good education system to • ^ 

deliver. Once outcomes. . .have been named, 
you [are] in a' good position 'to suggest ways* 
that, CBE can help deliver these o)>tcomes* and 
expec;5fations. After- the program is underway, it 
^ ^ [is] useful "to ,continue [regularly scheduled] 
meetings. .. to update faculty, *parentrs, and pther 
interested meijibers of the community on what 'is 
. taking p-lace in thje new CBE program, 'and ^gain 
elicit their feedback and jLnput. [These] meet- 
' ' ings contribute to the strengthening of all open 
structure! . .one of the ielements. . . [of ] an effec-- 
i> tive CBE program (Colyer, personal communication, 

1976). ^ ^ • 

.Bassi and Wa.tsoa (1974^ stress the importance of active 

staff planing and involvement in contributing to the insti- 

tu'tionalizat'ion of innovations. * Ttieir interviews with a ^ 

broad representation of Title III project staff suggjest that 

these fulttionaries regard such involvement as critical to: ' 

^ . .\*^ffectii^ a positive' attitude towcird change 
/Sa^nd a . . . . fcommitm^ntlv,. . . to the resources peeded 

ajid planning necessary for carrying out^project * 

objectives (p. 10). 

The experience of tfre Tole.do diocesaii scKool system^ in 
formulating and.^ installing a- competency .based educartiiop model 
is described by Lawrence , a975) ^'^t^f^ communityi and sub- 
pect matter specialist's participated in and ooatributed to 
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orientation and planning activities. The ,'curr iculum guide- 
lines and pupil learning goals that resulted from this coop- 
erative Effort were trea-ted as planning documents ' by teachers. 

The specific classroom cu-rriculum plan. allowed 
the teacher to take^th^ objectives, activities, 
and resources is th^ guide and adapt them to the ^ 
specif id tequirementS' of the intended instruc- » 
tion#.,the systema-tic gearing up for c-urriculum ' ^ 
change allowed the teachec to determine the 
appropr iat-eness of Gistric^wide objectives,- ac- 
tivities arid ' evaluation (p. 4). 
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ACCOMMODATING DIFFERENTIA!^ INFORMATION^NEEDS ' 

In planning and providing CBE program orientation acti- ' 
vities, ip is desirable to ^tentatively determ'ine the 
different information needs of vacicnis relevant audiences 
(Taylor, r976)N* In making such a determination, information 
regardirtg the present functions or roles of various 
Individuals -is important. Similarly, the projected impact - 
of CBE on those .roles an^ functions is important in ^ * 
defining both initial ipfdfmation needs and those likely 
TO emerge at succe^ssive stages of, progpam imptlementation. 

In summarizing the effects of introducing a ' structured , 
outcome-based^ reading program into a . kindergarteji curriculum 
which previously offered no reading instruction, Lasser arid 

Elam (1974) not?e that it i/not only the kindergarten teachers 

^ \ 

who will have need-to-know requirements^ * 

Teachers who will receive pjapils for instruction 
the year after the "pupils have ^j^articipated in ' 
a new program" should also be orlent^d^^to th^^t ^ 
program. For example, ii^ a school iS^ .intro'dtic- 
ing a ^new kindergarten reading ^rograjn, use of 
that program has implications tor the subsequent 
first-grade instruction of pupils. First-^rade" * 
taiicbers whose cuiricula. would be affected by 
the program should, atT' the very least, be 
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^ familiar ized with its . inartruct ional features 
and learning outcQnes^y^his enables the 
teachers t6 plan appropriate adjustments 
in their fir«t-grade reading and j;elated * 
communication skills instruction ^^y^ad just- ' 
ments' that accommodate e*ach pupil's trading ^ 
skills (p/ 2) . • 

The authors also discuss some dividends of community 

orientation, and thfe' types of^nf ormat ion that have proven 

valuable to such groups. ' ^ 

Community members are a particuWrly timely ^ 
target group, as they share increasing t'e- ^ " 
sppnsibility with 'educators for curricular \ * 
planning and decisionmaking. ..Community 
groups benefit from information and digcus- 
sion regarding important characteristics of 
effective instruction. Examfjles of class- 
room act ivl ties. .. tl(at may seem appealing 
but do not appear to efficiently promobt^ 
pupil learning might also be discussed. [The 
criteria emerging from such discussions] pro- 
vide a meaningful bases' for both prograrn se- 
lectioa and' classroom observation activities 
.^.Such information facilitates ^ound curri- 
cular dec is ionmaJc ing ^ and increases the proba*- 
bility ^hat apprqpriate criteria will be 
applied to several aspects of program evalua- " ^ 
tion^ In addition, better informed* community 
members can contribute instructional and atti- 
tudinal support during the cr itical- per iod- of 
pr.ogram installation (1974 , pp. 3-4). 

Cuba (1968) suggests that some information needs may be 

determined by the assumptions onfe- makes concerning the nature 

of the intended audience. 

The potential adopter may be viewed, (a) as 
a rational entity who can be convinced on ' 
the basis of • hard -data-and logical argument 
of the utility of proposed innovation; (b). 
as an untrained entity w^o cjin be taught to 
p^forift in relatioh-to the innovation; (c) 
as a psythdlogical entity who can be per- 
. suaded; (dT^s an, economic entity who ce^n be ^ 
* com^ensattd ^or deprived ; Te) as a political 
entity who can be influenced ; -(f) as a^megi- ' 
ber of a bureaucr^^tic system who can be ^ 
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^ ^ . ^ compelled; (g) as a member of a profession ^ 

who can> be professionally obligated (p. 293), ^ 
Though the ^^pproaches suggested by Cuba are not given ' 
operational definition, assumptions regarding the nature of 
the adopter i^eed not be based on hypothesized underlying 
states, norneed they place potential adoptexs into rigid,^ . 
mutually exclusive categories. Guba'^s categoifie« may serve 
as^ orjganizers and as a. check against some genera*l types of ' 
information *that might be provided during prografm orienta- 
tion.^ ^ • ^ 

Another approach to analyzing ahd accommodating dif- 
ferential information needs has been suggested by Hall and 
his colleagues (1 97^). They'* proposes level-of-use categor ies 
ranging- from no knowledge of the innovation to sophisticated 
understanding and use of it. The level-of-use framework 

^ developed by Hall is presented in Appjendix A*. 

Viewing CBE implementation as a developmental phenomen- 
on, 'and recognizing that information needs may differ not 
only amoi\g functional groups but also within a given group, 
increases the potential complexity of orientation activities 
exponentially. At the same time, careful attention to dif- 
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ferent information requirements can be a powerful tool in 
sustaining planVii^ig and development of oj: ientatlon' activities. 
A framewprk such as Hall's permits systematic examination of 
the prevailing Uncertainty related to program orientation 
functions. The framework also suggests program evaluatioi 
techniques, including examination of various orientation 
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'activities as antecedenl|*^ar iables that may "f acil itate,-, . 
use of an innovation while miniiaizing t>ie trauma of change** . 
(Hall, 1976, p. 56), 

^^ Progralm^ Inf ocmation * ' " - ' ^ 

1^ The planning and provision of CBE program informat ibri 

requires a thorough understanding of the innova'tion on the 



part of the change agents, - ^ 

There is no question that an^t^dopt ion'agent must 
;kViow what he is- talking about. Preferably he 
^ must have experienced the innovation in the 

. ^trenches as an adopter.. Lacking this he must * ^ 
0 learn vicariously from the experience of others. 
There is no substitute for knowledge, however, 
^One cannot blaf f h.is way .through an adoption . ' 
interaction with users; to do so is to cour-t 
disaster, <Hall & Jones, 197^, p, 262), 

, puring initigil CBE orientation, various audiences can 

benefit from basic ir^f^orma tion covering the •frQgraro effec- 

tiyeness, training requirements, resource requirements, and 

when^ appropr ii^t^, the history arid projected future of devel- 

opment, ^ ^ 



PROGRAM DEFINITION AND OBJECTIVES 

I 

^ Information on any proposed innovation in education 
should^ be communicated to relevant* audiences clearly and unam: 
^ig^usly. Even when supj^ort for change in educati^on is 
apparently widespread, its implementation may be unsuccessful/ 



because audiences do not clearly understand objectives or 
methods' attendant* to the innovation (Pincus, ^19'72), Gross, 
and his colleagues observed implementation .efforts that were ' 
undertal^en by teachers in good faith and w\'th seriou^ne9s of 
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'purpose^, , and identified t||te obstacles to thdse attemp'ts. 

, One barrier that^ blocked tbe teachers' efforts to ' 

implement the'' innovation ""Efrlrpu'ghout the .six-month 
* period w^s t^eir lack 'Of clatity abol>t the new 

role mbdel. CTur observations of teacher? indi- 
. cated ^ that^ most' of them did nqt have ^a cfeaz: 
.i^agec ot tne role performance expected of^them. 
. \. Our; fdrmal i^terview.s, . . reve-aled th^ tii6- teachess 
. never-l\ad fi. clear ^der standing of innovation 

' Infoi^atioi> fot potential users regcU:l?jirn^/^rogram def- 
inition^ ;should eddtess s-jiec if ic ♦ character istics ^6f * the ^ 
innovation. When misihijerpretat ion ot^ misunderstanding may 
oe antic ipa^t^d-f cfiaracter istic's that ar^not implied by the 
innovation or .required by the change agent should be addressed 
'as well* . ^ ' * 

< ^ Competency based^ education may' be var iously ^defined 

different adopting agencies, each.definTtio^^ ^ e tny u gj^sis- 

tent wi-th^'a general, simplified set of * CBE Chirac ter istics. 

The wide jange'of potential phenotypic variations in CBE 

applications is implied by Hersh, Mallan, and Weltoa (1976), 

in a discussion of content considercOtions related to compe^ ♦ 

tency based teacher education. 

CBTE is not a Program (and. as such is not trans- 
fer abTe"T7onrTTaceTo place). (It is not a/^ 
model^ -prog-^ajn, or even the progi^am*) . . Rath/r , 
CBTE is a" process, a stra^tegy for raising a var- 
iety of hypotheses about teacher training and a 
s means for testing those .hypotheses. " (p. 100).. 

Woditsch (1976) emphasizes the/^Talue of introducing and 
defining CBE in a manner^that encourages adaptation and embel- 
lishment by potential particigants. He suggests treating CBE 
as "a wise and sympathetic colleague to what is sound in 
current pr act ice -rather than as a radical departure from eucht 



practice. Woditsch 'sees.: 

CBE's emphasis on explicitness [as] not so' * , 
revolutionary as' reconstructionist . It is 

'unique in that it amplifies and strengthens 
what has grown weak in educational practice. , • * 

It does not "propose unprecendented>'new edu- ' 
optional objectives or techniques. If it. did, • 
it would be "like" countless otl^er appro-aches • 
to educational reform aJid innovation. ,Cons)e- 
quently, it shoul.d not be* pref inured a? a ' ' 

new "cont^estant" for edi\cational 'dominance 
...CBE is..\better seen as a way of m'arshal- 

. ling largely obvious " techniques (objective- 

' set ting , assessment , fiSedback , ^tc\ ) in 
order to keep the central issues central, \- 
and 6ducator€ at <ork on them (Personal com- 
munication; 1976) ^ ^ ^ 

The specific CBE characteristics Adopted by-members of 
a* given education unit jnay usefully be cdnsid^ered idiosyn- 
cratic embellishments .on the general C&E theme. When certain 
program specific-s are defined iri advance by ^or for the adop- 
ting'agency, they can be clearly communicated to program 
participants, thereby lessening the risk that implementation 
vill founder b^ecaiise of misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
of thosy^ program features. ^ 

The "dilemma of explicitness" regarding the introduction 
of an innovation in education has been discu^^f^d^by Fullan 
(1975). This dilemma is suggested by earlier discussions in 
this document — for example, on the one band, it appears 
desirable to treat implementation as an adaptive process in 
which program goals and procedures are determined coopera- 
tively by developers, and users; on the otj>^ hand , it appears 

desirable to explicate program characteristics for potential 

* ^ . , • 

users, to facilitate implementation and evaluation of the 

innovation. •* Fqllan suggests the following guidelines for 
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deaiing with this dilemma (which ft«-..,4^riowledges. can never ' 
be fully resolved):' » ■ ^ ' 

Or Developifers ox othef Sponsors of innovations' should 
not be tha only ones responsible for specifying 
the "implementation characteristic of the innova- 
tion, nor should the*e characteristics be fully 
specified a priori , > , ; / * 

o (De.spite the guidel iae noted above developers and', 
other sponsors of innovations would provide, consid- 
erable clarity if they attempted some detailed 
specification of the innovation; > 
\^'. o- Users of an inp^ration ^ill develop some effective 
specification o^l^asll$ on their mor§ detailed 
knowledge of the situatiori, buj: we have to distinr 
guish betweenjion-use or superficial use, arjd ef- 
fective adaptations; . * - ^ 

o (following the guidelines noted immediately aboVe,). 
some idea of the range of- standardized structural - 
and behavioral specification is necessary if the 
I innovation .is to be implemented in ways consistent ^ 

with its basic principles.. In light of the pre- 
vious points the prdcess of Implementation would 
involve interaction between developers and users 
with the intent of del iberately and continuously 
, specifying the innovation (pp. 70-7171 

PROGRAM EFEIECTIVENESS " 

, • ♦ • * ' . 

To the extent that CBE — as defined by potential users — 

ha-3 specific characteristics ftaps^istent with operating ^ ' 

programs, available data on pifogram effectiveness should be 

useful in making decisions about program adoption. For 

example, performance data 'on previous program operations may 

provide information on the degree to which stated outcom'ps 

^ were attained in a range of scljopl settings. Such data may 
assist potential users in making tentative judgments -regarding 
the ef fe.ctiveness of the br^ad CBE planning and' management, 
system characteristics under consideration. Unless the^ ' 

^ specifiq instructional outcomes^ad the specific instructional 

strategies , and materials used in an earlier program, Ire also 
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education unit, however , the potential user is not assisted 

in making projections about the effectiveness of different 

V 

instructional approaches that may be intro.duced to promote 
unique local objectives. * - • 

In summarizing the CBE implementation experiences of 
the Toledo Public Schools and the Toledo D.ipcesan Schools , 
Utz and co-workers (1974) emphasize the 'valu_e of pupil 
performance data in pxom6t;ing n«w implementatio/i efforts 
as well as refining origairig effort's. ^ Such data, they feel,'^ 
facilitate judgments regarding the televance of stated 
outcomeSf and the effectiveness of ^spe'cif ic , replicable 
instructional. interventions (materials or procedures) in 
promoting those outcomes. 

Empirical pupil t)erformance data resulting frpm the 
wicJescale use of extant instructional material^, pfoducts 
or repjicable procedures to promote CBE program outconoeS 
should facilitate, ^ound selection decisions. NiedermeyVf" 
and •Mohcrief (1974) discuss program inf orn/at ion which can 
be valuable to- school decisionmakers when considering the 
use of commercially available instructional programs. . 

'Primary criteria for determining the effectiveness 
of an instructional program 'are data resulting- 

,from assessment of the program's stated outcomes. 
T^^ese data should ciiearly indicate the contribution 
of the instructional program in promoti ng the out- 
comes (i.e., basej^ine data and control groups). ^ 
They should be straightforward and , interpretabler 
so that a statistician is not required to evaluate 
their credibility (pp. 6-7) . 

In addition to. pupil performance informant ion, anecdotal 
data .and user reactions are impoi?tant sources of information 



for potential adopters. The Reactions of previous user^, to 
CBE applications, along with information regarding the 
specific, characteristics of those applications, should- 
facilitate more informed decisions regarding. CBE adoption or 
adaptation. , ^ / 

When such user information is quantified, or is bal- 
an^d for representativeness, potential adopters caq^ better 
estimate the predictability of a' particular user response. 
Niedermeyer and Moncrief (1974) notfe the too common ten- 
dency of^ publishers to: 

...rely on a few carefully chosen testimonials 
to substantiate the credibility of a' prog cam. 
While such testimonials are invariably positive, 
they may not be representative of the majority 
of usfers. Quantitative data shouM^e presented 
when reporting the [satisf act icrrrUsers have ' . . 
wi^j^n a program] (1 974 > p. 6)., ^ * - 

Data on a program's cost effectiveness should- also as- 
sist potential users in making enlightened adoption deci- 
sions. Schalock^'s (1976) documentation of Competency Based 

r 

Teacher Education implementation at the Oregon College of 
Education provides useful information regaridng cost, ef fec'-^ 
tiveness, and serves as a model fpr collecting, analyzing, and 
reporting data for internal pragram evaluation and for com- 
munication to the broad education coTmnunity. 

— » ♦ 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

Potential users of CBE may need training to develop ^ 
appropriate understanding or skills; in such cases,, they may 
find information regarding training requirements helpful 
{Utz, et al., 1974). That information might address such 
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questions. as the following: , ^ - ' 

o What staff Wmbers will receive training? 

o What staff members (if any) will have * 

Ik ' ' 

responsibility for conducting trainiiig? 

"^j^^ ^o What materials and equipmejnt will be required? - 

; ^ o How. mucb tjjWL^iUJl be required? 

\ o When (^.g.^ before school, after school, during 

release ^time) .will training be conducted? 

o Over how long'a period of program installation 
« • ■ • 

^ * * will training extend? ' 

o What existing teacher skills will training assume? 
o What teacher skills will »training be designed to 
. promote? 

o In addition to staffs time, what- training costs can 

be projected? 
o What mectianisms are provided for teacher par- 

ticlpation in the formulation of training plans? 

- RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 

Program information might also address , resource require- 
ments that accompany the inst'^lTation of an innovation in edu- 
cation (O'H^re, et al., 1972) • Information regarding resource 
• teqiiirements might a^nswer such questions as the following: 
o What does the proposed program require ir\' tefms * 

of human and material resources? 
o. What does the program r.equire in" terms of a ' 
configuration or allocation of resources differ- 
ent from what currently exists, in the adopting * * 
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v' unit? • ' • . , 
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o Does the program provide opportunity^ an?3 mechanisms 
for >ifiing previously uotapped available resources? 

Observation of ^External Programs *. 

Program orientation activities ^an frequently be supple- 
mented by providing potential participant an opportunity to * 
observe the operation of the proposed innovation at- existing 
sites (Taylor, 1976, McLaughlin/ 1975) , Baird and feelt (1973) 
cite the operation *of ongoing CBTE programs as a significant 
resource for new CBE program planning and staff orientation 
activities. 

Visits to. selected schools in four states p'rovided dis- 
trict personnel with information arid experience helpftil in 
formui^ting and refining specification^ for the experimental 
Life Internship Curticiilum in the Clark County:^ Nevada, School 
District -(Kapfer, et al., 1970). After the new curriculum * * 
^ad been Installed in ti^ district's experimental school/ . 
that school functioned as a demonstration site* for inter- ' , 
ested educators from^he broad education community as-well 
as those within the district. ' n' / 

The organization and monitoring of five program . 
demonstration sites is described by O'Hare,- Lasser , and Bossing^ 
(1972). The jTites, called Information Resou^e Centers, pro- 
vide a means, (a) of inform^ing -the education community, about 
a new research-based 'instructional program that has jDeeri ex- 
tensively field tested, and (b) 'for developing general izable 
installation procedures for research-based instructional 



-products. 

In additum-to guidelines for demonstration site or- 

' ganization, the authors present empirical data regarding 

the S^vantages and costs of demonstration site operation. 

Let U5 'consider 'first the "benefits" of the sites, r^- 
They did function well in further " informing the 
educational community about the program. The par- ✓ * 
ticipating districts and the broader school and 
higher eduction communities all fourtd the demon- 
stration sites useful... The data generated in 
connection with establishing and ■ operating", the 
SrLtes provide, th* basi^ for developing .. . instal- 
•lation procedures that will make it possible to 
accomplish "visiting" functions for research -based 
prbducts while avoiding the costs of treating the ' ' 
functions as separately costed projects. The for- 
mat procedu-ces used. ...were carefully designed to 
be generali2abie. „ Using these prototype materials 
it is now feasible to develop a component for an 
instructional pro'gram that will, permit each local 
education agency to establish its own [demdrrstration 
centecj (O'Hare, et al.,.1972, pp. .33-34) . * 

f 

SIMULATIONS AT CONVENTIONS/CONFERENCES 
*^ ^onven£ions .and' conferences sponsored by prcjf essiona-l 
associations provide conference .attendants an opportunity ta 
observe and participate in program, 6c procedure simulations 
and workshops. To the extent that -such simulations^r 
workshops address CBE-relevant procedures (e.g., providing 
instruction directed toward specific outcomes, inferring 
competencies from demonstrated performance, providing appro-^ 
priate instructional activities, etc.) potential users jnay 
obsecve or ^ven try out .pi^^cedures that ar^ under consider- 
ation before trying them in their own districts. They also 
have the opportunity to discuss aspects of program operatioi# 
with individuals who have experienced or implemented them' in 
^- school settings. 
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Short-term installations that permit individual 



teachers to tri^ out various aspects of CBE in^ an experi- \, 

m^^ntal context are recorpended by* Taylor (1976); The^\ent- 

ative nature pf experimentation often cT)ntributes to the 

* > • » 

•ultimate success the innovation. 'That is, participants 
be more inclined to gi^e the innovation a fair trial if 
they perceive it as experimental, and feel that they will 
have a voice in subsequent decisions regarding its adoption 
or adaptation. - . ^ • 

Generating Support; A Retrospective View ' 

Techniques discussed 4n preceding sections xelate to 
the broad issue of generating program support, ^he d^iscus- 
sion has addr)essed po-tenbial problems ^s well as payoffs ^ 
attending various* support generation technji^es*. Although 
such a discussion is not intended to be directive, it should^ 
suggest possible direction — ^opti^s for facilit^ng the 
installa,tion of competency based eduJration. 

•The weaving of^ specif icjtechniques into an o^rall • 
design for CBE insUllatio^ is of -necessity a creative .and 

^' \^ y i " * 

self-conscious activity.-*-' fo attempt to prepare installatiQn 

fabric for off-the-rack consuiil^tion is ,|o deny the consumer 

the fun as well as-the fit of self-tailoring. 

"To the extent that the techniques . descr ibe'd in this 

paper c-epresent Rested Qptions, they deserve consideration' 

by agencies or ' individuals contemplating the introduction 
V 

of a, change in education. To the Extent that they were 

♦' ' ' , 

" ■ ■ ■ A 
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demonstrated effective in introducing innovations similar 
to those 'being considered locJhllyr. generalizations may be 
particularly apt. * . 
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sonalization. is the very^ critical - rjtequireipent, in making 



jany installation generalization wdlrk. IJ: is the process qf 
tadcing useful information cibout^ what has happened many times 
to many E>eop^^^ or sometimes to sonfe people, at s^Jiply. ./and 
adding informat^n cdDOut what is ij^i^ue cdDOut your circumstamce 
your place, your people. It is what Herb Ga*rdner means by 
havinlr "the good eye" (1962), and^^what James W'ilso^ (1965) ^* - 
means by bfeing a "good guesser.^ "^^t- is 'knowing what makes 
you, institutionally and individually, special. ^ 
, The preceding discussion of techniques for 'generating 



program ^support reflects such a reject for user peysonali- 
iSlza^i^on. Subsecfuent sections of tlii^s paper ^ w^^lch deal with' 
resourcevjatilizatlon^an^ scope o^progirlb: ^K^lementation 
atteihpt to mainta4n -that ^pitrt. 




• Resou rce Ut iliZc fction 

' - ~" ■ ' • 

The effective use of al^ai^lable: resources ds, particularly" . 

— ^ . ' ^ \ ^ ' 

critVctil during a period of ^najor change in schooling.' An 

appropriate balance b^tweeir^a perceivec^ need and the avail- 

-ability of. r^jesources to meej^hat need promo,tes staff commit- 

'ment and facilitates persoival contribution to^jthe organization! 

'In ,a discussion of resource utilization Miles (1^65) Qbsesyes'. 

that in "healthy" organizations ^ ^ 

The fit between people's own. dispositions and the .role i 
^ ^ demaihds of the system Is .good. Beyond this, people ^eel 



reasonably 'self-actualized*; t^hey not only 'feel ' 
^OQd' ip their jobs^ but they, have a genuine sense 
of Iqatrning, growing^, and develogina as persops in 
, . the proces3 of making their organipationaL- contri- 

^ l?liti$)n (p. 19) . ' - • . - , \ 

♦ I?i the following discussion , considprations of huipan and 
material(^source utilization are addr^ss^d. Attention to' 
such ^nside ration's should prove useful in forpi^lating a CBE 
, implenvent Aion plan. ^- 

Ijumctn Resourdfe U tiligafion ^ 

• 



THE SOCIAL ORGANIZER " 



A "social organizer" (Hous^^ 19 76) — (filso kriQwn as 
"program manager" (Hall, 1976> , "chang^agent" (Rogers, 19e7f 
or "entirepjreneur" (House , ' 1974 ) ' if considered by some- to ^e^ • 
essential' to inpelmentiiig Jnajor cliange-. ^hft, social organizer 
assuine^s or shafres . responsibiiity^ for advocating and meuxetgi^g 
the "introduction of change. ' ^f . \ ^ ' 

.Within the. s<:hbol district or^Lnizatiori, a^ fuperint^ende'ht^ 
jlro^rsun director^ support staff member, curriculum director, 
princripal or teacher may* function as a social o.rganizer. ^ • ' 
^^!l^entif ication of^ someone 'to fill tljis role should be^ 
guided bV'cane^ul consideration af th^ pe^rfconality chaf'acter- ' 
istics as well' ai the ab.ility ^nd jBxpejriehce -of those available^ 
for the position (HousBf 19 7&) ; \. . * ^ 

• fligh on ^h-e list* of desirable general skills fcJr social 
organizers is the range ^of their authority .and- responsibility 
within the gj^p they wish to influence. Social organizers 



OQncem?d vJth proinoting CBTe implemerit^txon will, of 
course, find a c^jjprehensive kijoWled^e of. coijipfetenby 
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based education advantageous in providng support to ^^bth 
policy makers and practitioners.- For example, thfey may 
Txee^^o conceptualize t)perational models of CBE, and to discuss 
the history, the rationale!, and ^ the possible consequences of 
fmple^nting CBE-type progrEuns. They shpuld be prepared to 

^^^rovide CBE-related information to all decisionmakers, and 
to. answer major conceptual questions. It would be desirable 

^ to possesg a. fcuniliarity With CBE position papers, major ^ 
policy decisions related to CBE, aifdi the development of C3E 

- Implementation clans* Frequently/, social organizers will make 
inquiries outside th^ immediate oroanizatrion to secure adequate 

. answ'ers or resources; thus the ability to establish liaison 
with available^ resource agencies is also desircQDle. 

It is sometimes considered appropriate to introduce 
Qjrganizers from oQt^ide the organization in leadership roles 
Caswell. as in. support roles (Goodla*d, 1967, 1968); PtoTessional 
• consultants, specialists from other agencies such as intermedi- 
ate education dis'^icts or state departments of education cUid 
published* representatives may help facilitate CBE installa- 
tion. Because th$ time allocated to such outside agents is 
generally .limited, it is important that they interact directly 
>ith the administrators and staff members who will initiate 

• implementation efforts. As sqhool personnel gain "expertise • 
in CBE, they ;e am- formulate specific models and procedures to 
meet local needs. ^ • t 

Outside agents can provide training in conceptual 

r 

d^fvelopment, and pan facilitate the. implementation of ^BE. 
They can help establish liaison -with other districts 

• ^ " ^ ' . ' 36 
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attempting similar activities. Gradually districts will 

/eiy more heavily on their own skills and those of neighboring 

districts^ 

Evidence from numerous studies reveal thai: most 
individuals consider outside agents, lesfe credible or helpful * 
than their professional peers or internal agents (Rogers 1962) 
. This suggests that outside agents may\be most valbaJsle during 
the early stages of development , and that^ their utility will 
diminish as local expertise 'amd* experience increase JtRogapSr 
1962; . Goodlad, 1967). McLaughlin (197?) notes thaf where 

outside agents were*con^ldered useful in classroom orgaifc^- 

^ . / . ' • 

tdon projector their involvement was direct. and concrete, and • 

r . • • ' 

included working with teac5he):s in their classrooms and in 
"hands-on" Workshops. Abstract, thepjrizing and interptersonal ' 
distancing, . then, bot^^%end tc^ ^crease the likelihood that the 
outside agent will be 'effecti^^e iaF-rfB!kmulating- program implemen 
tat ion. 

The credibility of em outside ag^int depends in part; upon 
the political .envd^ronment aivJ the nature of^ny previous 
relationships .between that agent cind the local school or 
dii 



LStrict being served.^ .Rogers (1962) suggestg^that over a 
peri^ of tinfe, outsi<fe tjhange agents cctn becogie hi,ghly 
resp4cted aS4. gain significcint influence . He also' 
suggests that outside agents ^who are perceived as peers 
rather than as disseminators are |[K)re%ikely to influence 
adoption of a process, product or idea. 

Social organizers who are i^ow^^ able and sensitive to 
dynamics of change can anticipate problems that users are 



likeiy to ?xperien,ce. Hall (197$) calls this anticipation 

activity manipulation . He suggests that 

, , manipulation strategies used by internal agents kre 

more likely to be of^ a type that will ensure. deveJ.op- , ♦ 
ment of ongoing relationships aunong users that... 
caxi (be ^Tonitored] on 'a day-to-day basis. The external 
' agent is more likely to msuiipulate users as resources 
to one another (p. 262). * 

In summary/ effective soci^ organiArs. should be 
knowledgable r^arding the desired innovation able to coofdi-j^ 
nate available resou5£:es to ^facilitate program exploration, 
decisiokraaiking, and training, and able to identify and 
arrange for the use of extra-orgeuiization resources, w^en 
apprppriate. In addition, " social organizers, like others 
seeking to influence and support other people., need to be 
liked by the "social" beings they are attempting to "orgsuiize.. " 

Additional human, resource considerations iitportaht in 
implementing CBE are discussed in the following subsec;tio«s. 

ADVOCACY 'GROUPS 

"The successful implementation of an innovation ultimately 
depends on whether an internal advocacy group is formed around- 
it" ^ (House, 1976, p. 338). An advocficy group is usually a 
small group that forms spontaneously to keep an innovation alive 
Taylor (19 76) provides an ex2unple'of such a group: Active 
su?porte;rs at Rainier Beach High School in Seattle viewed their ^ 
l^r^ormance -based instructional program as valuable both to the 
school and to themselves. They fought hard for resources and* 
public support. Tayior suggests that the innovation si^vived 
primarily because of th^ grouf> ' s .p^ersi'stent effort, even during 
hard times. ^ 



^ • House (1976) concur? with Taylor: "The advocacy group * 
provides, the real work energy on which che innovation lives" 
(p. 338)/ House also ^suggest* that a strong advocacy group 
is* important during times- of challenge and' economic difficulty 
When an innovation is strongly supported, needed resources can 
usually be found. ^ 

Taylor indicates that the performance -based instruction ^ 

^ ~ 4 

advocacy group at Rainier B'tfach were able *to secur^e outside 

funds/ gaii^local publicity, disseminate and 'share materials 

with schools in the. United states, Canada, .and Europe, and 

publi^h--art.icles in national education publications. Members 

of the advocacy group* received incentives through promotion, 

public recognitionr release time for program development 

work and opportunities to share their wprk at national 

conferences, puch advocacy group incentives may work, tp 

enhance or to retard the acceptance and impleraentatioiT of an 

innovation in schooling. For example. House. (1976) notes , 

S 

that: . ' ' 

*If the advocacy group is successful in competing^ 
for resources, others in the district are naturaJly 

, opposed. To the extent that the advocates absorb 
money auid promotions, there i.'s Tess available for 
everyone else'. * A counter group almost always forms, 
comprised of those who ar^ excluded from the innova- 
tion (p. 339) . 

Members of th^ counter group may concentrate on weak or' 
potentially threatening aspects of CBE, finding It consistent 
with their interests t^ resist its implementation. Pincus ' 
(],972) suggestion that the schools will tend to resist 
innovTations ^wbich may disrupt existing bureaucratic structures 



also suggests a potential source of opposition" to CBE. 

HalJL and Jones (1976;, when discussing competency based 

teacher education suggest the following: - 

-^^heft beginning an experimental ,CBE pto.gram, be sure 
"to begin with a staff of interested and willing * ^ 

people... Be warned/ howeve^r, that small dedicated 
• ^ groups can be a hazard to the growth and spread of 
the program in your situation if they are not open • 
to new people (p;^ 250) . 

Open communication and freedom of participation in advocacy^* 

groups is important to the smooth implementation of CBE, or of 

any innovation in schooling.- . ^ 

Advocacy groups can serve many function^ and can exist*. 

in many forms. Pellegrin (1975) describes a small ad hoc 

group of administrators -and specialists that forined during £m 

early planning phase of program inplementation, rein^ined 

intact, and developed tihe basic precepts of a major project 

in differentiated staffing. Taylor (1976) .describes another 

advocacy group which formed only as a result pf district ievel 

initiative to stimulate interest. ^ • ' 



Goodlad (1975) discusses the League of CoQpaxating 
Schools, an organization which assumes mauiy funptions of an 
advocacy group, but at a higher administrative level. In' 
Goodlad' s model^fof change, the individual schoel is the 
change agent, and the school principal is the responsible 
leader. The League provides a forum w'ithin which principals 



of cooperating! schools can share ideas and solve problems. 
It takes effort^to establish an environment within which 
persons feel confident enough to take risk and. to initiate 
changes. Goodlad (1967) references Guba in this ^gard: 



-^Generially speaking, the bureaucratic structure of 
existing agencies >ill not allow for the factoi;g 
' of high risk-taJcing/ sanctioned freedom to fail, 
and delayed gratification which will be required 
tP attack meaningfully the conceptxial, personnel and • 
orgauiizaftional impediments to. effective planned 
cheum^ in education" (p. 2). 

i N 
The League ^ffe;:s <^Sfcricts one means of establishing and 

maintadning an envijfbnxaeht conducive to change. 

Schools considering the adoption of a CBE-related 

innovation n^ed some means of [dealihg^with the social and 

organizational fictors i*de^itified by Cuba/ They must 

able to combine^ani^ utilize internal acnd external resources ' 

to facilitate CBE exploration, planning and implementation. 

This may require s^difications in present organizational * 

operations (e.g. , new sta^f position^, new or changed. 

authority/responsibility structures, neS* reward systems) 

and new or changed institutional rela^tions^hips (e.g../ the 

League o'f Cooperating Schools, th6 consortia o^_ schpols, 

universities and community representatives) ? 

Di^scussion of school services and procedures that may be 
"important to support CBE ial^mentation is presented in the ^ ^ 
following subsections. Program planners have found the 
services provided through training activities, prograan 8i;5)port 
•staff and resource or material centers to be critical in pro- 
moting the implementration of innovations in schooling. Those 
services characterized by human resource support are discussed 
first. . ^ ^ ^ \ 
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- , Support Services ' - . * • 

Colyer (1976) suggests it is in¥)ortant to give teachers 
* • - 

^ "hand hold" when beginning ^o implement CBEr Adequate 
supporting human resources she suggests, could provide the 
"lifeline" that mak&s chcuige possible. 

TRAINING AND FOLLOWUP * 

Intensive in-service training appears to be a critical 
ingredient of effective program implementation. Such training 
frequently provided teachers and otherV participants with 
dwcfonstration models, "hauids^n" practice, >and psychological 
support and reinforcement (Fullcm, .1975). It has been 
suggested that using* a variety of training approaches increases 
responsiveness to the needs of participating individuals and 
to the requirements of the program (Taylor, 1976). 

McLaughlin (1975) indicates that "one-shot" training or 
t^raining provided only at the beginning of a new project or' 

program is generally ineffective. 

/ ' 

Although such training designs hkve the virtue 
^of efficiency and lower cost/ they ignore ^he 
critical fact that project implfementors cannot 
know What it is they need to know until project 
operations are well underway. .. there is just s^) 
much that a would-be impleroentor can be taught 
or can understand until problems have arisen in 
the course of project imi^einentation and 
solutions must be devised. Similarly, it is 
Niifficult to anticipate in advance exactly whit, 
implementor needs might be at different points . 
in^project implementation. Training^prograons 
thaTt attempt to be comprehensive and cover all 
contingencies Mt the outset are bound to miss 
their mark and* also to hB less than meaningful 
to project participauits (p. 7). 

* Weikart and Bandt (1976) express similar observations, j^ 

based on the attempted training related to imffteroentation of .a 

Piagetian Pollow Through model: 

4j ■ 
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To our embarrassment f we must admit that our. 
assun^tlions ad^out training five years ago were 
that (1) one could describe a "model" in 
largely verbal terms ^ with perhaps a few charts 
and diagrams; and that (2) thijs.ainqple verbal 
descriptioAf presented before- a'^ gathering of 
teachers in a preservice workshop , should v 
persuade them to modify radically their 
\ ' teaching behavio^r^n the coming year.,.. 
We learned the hard way that these expecta- 
tionso{ere aUDSurd. • .not surprisingly f our 
training began to be focused^ increasingly 
on concrete teaching strategies that put 
into practice our theoretical coxtceptiws, 
and on concrete exeoi^l^s provided by class- 
_^room settings f either at the center or on 
film or. videotape (gp, 129-130). ' 

Many opport'unities are beina tapped for provision of 
CBE-related personnel development. Well establishe^d 
competency based teacher education prograuas ^ (mandated in - 
at least 20 states) are being iiqplemented to various degrees 
in {colleges and universities nationwide. Many of these 
programs can help proVide^ appropriate preservice e:q>eriences 
useful to teachers who will be practicing in a CBE context. 
Preservice tratining in CBTE programs re^r^ents one point on 
_what may be 'conceptualized as ,a CBE training contiAyuili. 

Some school districts also cooperate with teacher trSlning 
institutions to provide in-school training experiences. Trainees 
are sometimes given employment as addes'or intern^ teachers 
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while completing their university preparation. Goodlad (1970) 

• supports such' extension of preservice training to school 

settings : . ^ ^ * 

Teacff^-training programs must get off the college 
campuses into schools serving as. teacher-educatJLon 
centers; On entry into such programs, future teacher^ 
must become mei&ers of teacher teams in collaborating ^ 
schools^and repeive asc^ding stipends as they progress 
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from minimal responsibility as aides to maximal 
responsibility as resident teachers (p/ 425) . 

A subsequent point on the CBE training continuum is 
represented by provision of training for practicing teachers 
. and administrators. - While perscxis implementing. CBE will present 
a^ broad array of training need^ it is desirable that any in-ser- 
vice program be^ based on continuing assessment of specifier'., 
current faculty needs. > The types of* training required in the . 
early stages of implementation can be quite, differexvt from that 
required as in^lementation progresses,. 

In identifying major Jbarriers to the iit^jlementation of _ 
an innovation, Gross et al. (1971) found that many serious • 
problems arose very^ early because teachers lacked needed 
skills and knowledge". Practitioners need fauuiliarity with new - 
materials a^^d methods, and they need an opportunity to consider- - 
and^work on implementation plains before attempting to inclement 
a majd^ cl^ge. The timeline and scope of implementation should 
be consistent with that knowledge auid experience. Gross found 
that inadequately prepared teachers often entered into an 
impleiqentstion effort with positive ajttttudes, but quickly^ lost 
their motivation as the frustration mo\inted. ^ 

Mamy structured models- foi^ aispects of CBE-related in-servioe 
training are available. One workshop is described by Olson 
(1974): 

The workshop is an attempt to provide ^achefrs, 
administrators amd teacher aide^ with « opportunity 
to become familiar with the cojocept amd processes 
of individualized instruction. Unlike ma^iy earlier 
efforts, ""this woi^shop models all the characteris- 
tics of a good individualized program. The iS^orkshop 
facilitator functions a? a teiicher in the classroom. 



' He defines the goals and objectives, adjusts the 
= objectives .for, individual differences, provides 
altematlye learning -stratejgies for each p/irti- 
cipant, organizes the environment, interacts with 
the leari^rs so that they achieve .the objectives, 
evaluate s^rogress toward the object;ives, and helps ' 
participants decide on the next appropriate instruc- 
tional "steps (p. 41) . - ^ if 

The functions outlined^ by Olson describe some probable 

characteristics of many CBE programs, and may be approf^riate for 

consideration in .plauiriing in-service training progrcuns. ^ 

Olson specifies -diagnostic activity as one important 

aspect of the individu^ilized instruction workshop. Partici- 

pantSy^have an opportunity 'to conduct an informal self-diagnosis, 

and theX select^ the objectives that best meet ^their individual - 

needs. Learners do not have. to study something they already 

know or for which they do not feel ready, ^ince the workshop 

|is flexible, the learner and facilitator frequently work-out 

new objectives b^ed on the learner's individual needs. 

Attaining these ol;>jectives 'often requires locating additional 

resources, or visiting aui operationed progra^ in a nearby 

s^chool. j 

An important component of the workshops and of aiky staff 

development effort, is evaluation. Within the workshop, 

evaluation occurs during the small-group discussions that 

follow completion of each learning packagSlP ' In the course* 

of these sessions, learners 3har^ their cqn^rems, ideas, 

and products with others who have worked on the same objectives. 

This type of evaluation is intended to bfe formative in, nature. 

It provides, excellent feedback to the facilitator, to help 

in detejrmining the effectiveness of the instruction provided, ' 



and to identify areas in which, supplementary instruction 

may be' desirable. ' . I 

Ut^ (1974) suggests that '^the necessary teactj^iMjji- 
servicing process should require teachers to build their cJwn 
curriculum .modules, thus creating a psychological investment 
for teacher implementation" (p. 8). Olson (1974) addresses^ 
this concern by asking workshop participants to prepare 
outcome statements, , learning packages, or evaluation items 
germane to their classrooms. Upon retupiing to the classroom, 
^participants use these materials with students and prepare 
a critique before i;etuming to the next session. During that , 
sessA, they share their work and critique with the facili- 
tator, and then develop a final modified version. 

1974) observes that teacher involvement in tradninq, 
is promoted additionally by some form of reward for in-service 
participation (p. 8). Olson- (1974)' identifies release time, 
in-service credit, public recognition, and free materials as 
rewards which encourage participation 'in tke individualized 
instruction workshop. Such incentive considerations in 'planning 
program implementation are discussed in more detail in a ^ 
subsequent subsection of this paper. ^ 

As teachers ind administrators begin to*lmpleroent CBE, 
they may benefit from am. opportunity to ^eam required skills 
m an environment that models effective CBE program character- 
i'stics. For exaii?)le, teachers might work, toward sta.ted or 
negotiated objectives at their own rate, using resources" best 

• t / 

suited to their personal learning styles. 
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Observing the elements. of a total CBE system in operation 

! ' * ' ♦ 

gives participants bne basis of comparison as they begin^to^ 

implement a CBE program in their own schools. 

Bums (1969) suggests that folloWup trairg.ng (after an 

innbvative program has been impjlemented) cbn^i^ of: 

• Frequent, but short, staff meetings. Only require 
those to attend Who are directly involved in the. . 
agenda. Freqiient meetings insure' progress and provide 
for all' phases of the project' to comfe uhder observa- 
. tion. This prevents mi^or problems from grdwing 
.into major problems and also insures that all 
.problems receive immediate attention (p. 422). , 



Huff (1975J notes that new ^arrivals ojf' those joining thd- 



program after It has been inij;ia|:ed, may feel left out and 

be left out, unless follo^w- up -training is provided on a , 

\ ' ' ^ ^ ^ ' : 

regulaj: basis. v 

Th6 coinpleii. training nee4s related to CBE ?ire. best toet' 

by p3;:es'ervice and in-ser^iqe training supported by the SLChools 



themselves if quality CBE. programs arja to be successfully 



implem«ited. Goodlad .(1970) notes that; 



Tradning should be prQvided'on cpmpany time andjht company 
expense . Public schooling is, one of the largest enter-, 
prises in thfe ccuntrythat does not provide for systema- 
tic Aj^darting of skills— cf it*^iaployee« -amd for jpa^yroent • ^ 

of the costs involved (p. 425)*. ' * 

■ » * ' • 

Training programs cure needed for specialists in\CBC> 
program de^^elopinent emd staff renewal. It haaj^een suggested 
that comprehensive program development .would benefit ^^ eatly 
if personnel trained in the complexities of CBE implementation 
were widely available throughout t^e educataiinal "community 



(Tayior, 1976) . At least one such program ^thi train general 

\ . . , - 



chanefe f acilit^ators i§ under development at \he_ In^aOia 

' * - ■ * ■' \ ^ 

, Unzv^rsity School of Education, Division Instructional- 

•^Systems Technology (^hola, 1973)'. • - " . 

' Materials Resource Support • ./ *..'-% 



, RESOURCE ROOl^lllll^ MATERIALS CENTERS 

' The more- aw^re a person functi(i|^g as social organizer 

IS of available resources , ' the more heipfvU that person can 

A- . " 

:~*be to tea4h6,rs and admi^strators , Gross et al. '(1971). 
Charters and f>elle"grin (1973) and Crowther, (1972) , all 
^ cite th^ unavaileibility or inadequa^iy' of required raiflferials, 

equipment arid reSouittes aS avmajor i^arrier to the implemien- 

• * - ' • '* i • . ' ^ 

tation of an .innovation. . ' 

.„'*>*•'• - ' ' 

. "You need-to; have use of outside resources. You need' 
,. .\ • . . > ' . • ' 

to know hop to tap-consulta(its from' institutions where things 

>ave already been d8ne. Faculty need to bfe aware if materials 
• that. already exist" (Hall and Jones, p. 264)'. - 

' ' Ofice identified, it is desir^le that resources relevant, 
to'the innovation be made easily ' accessible to'teadhers arid 



V other ii^tended s<ta"ff. For example, related to (^E, a state ~^ 

office of education mi gh.t develop a comprehensive index to 'all 

relev^ CEE .related materials', references,, and even conaultayrts 

, practiti^ers. That indek could be published and disseminated 

to .distrilfcs.and schools for their use iri seled^fe a^J^ropri- 

atp. mats rials, and i^entify^n^ ofher^ reliant resburces, Inter- 

• rne^^e ^and large;: dis^/icts ifeghf develop media support for - 

staff graining and ^for instructionai usini It is particuWly 

(^iratile 'that teachers >ind other school personnel have access ' 

-■•bothose CBE .resQurces that h^ve been fpund- useful' invOeE 
■ m - ■ ■ Ms . f ~ - \: ' . t 
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classrooms. Some schools maintain an "in-house^ collection 

of bQoks^and tape^ related" to new programs Snd procedures, fogr 

teacher use (Taylor,. 1976) i Such resources can be made 
^ ' ' ' ' , ^ ' * ^ * 4 ^ ' ' 

accessible through an informal checkout system, 

^ Some districts maintain a curriculum library in which they 

display in-^riyactional .materials currently Available ' from ' 

publishers and other schools or districts. Such a ctirriculum 

library is also- a convenient place ^from which to disseminate 

materiai^s developed by teachers and other staff within the 

i ' ' ' • 

/district, ^ , " . ♦ 

A district resource room or curriculum library might 
also display available collect if(5ifs of goals, objectives, aAd 
evaluation items If it is impractical to display con^lete . 



/ 



collections,' it might be possible to provide services ^hat 



facilitate retrieving items^ from extant colle^ior^ 



I sjr 
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PROGRAM SUPPORT 'STAiT NEEDS ^ . 

' Personal communicatii)n is a basic element of educational 

change. The implementabion of frompetency based education- type 

■* , • • * ^ 

prt^rams' frequentLy , require major change, and. the cost?' 
^ • involved in ensuriiig adequate personad contact to promote that 
change can be great. Schools may atljempt to minimize the ex- 
pense by • disseminating written materials or resorting to 
other, less piarsonal types of coitmiunicatioh. Although news-' 
letters, articles, books, and sample materials can help 
communicate simple, roUtipe information, personal contact is 
.considered critical in many si-tuati^ns involving an element 9.f 



uric^rtainity ~ for example, in problem solving, planning or 
negotiating sessions. The adeqiiacy ol personal; dir^ect support' 
provided by program staff at atl levels (i.e., state, county^ 
district and school) can have a major effect on the rate, 
scope and success ^of CBE in^lementation . Unless adequate support 
Drovisions are made, much of the ^burden of at^ir^ting to plan 

*fall on teachers alone. 
^ , _ ^ Education- (Hall; 1976) has * ^ 

developed a list of school personnel competencies which school 



districts^ specified as nedessary for implementing the instruc- 

.tional portions of Oregon's Minimum Standards for Public . 

Schools. The list is Oregon-spefci'fic and its, eleinents do 

not all correspond directly or solely to the elements of CBE 

presented in the preset doci*ient. It does, however, provide 

\ 4 . ' - 

the Oregon Department of Education, colleges, universities, , 

districts and schools in Oregon an opportunity to 

J ' . ' • ^ 

assess current staff competencies, staff development oppor- 



ti^itie^, and research and' development plans. The list also 
provides a framework for determining whether school organiza- 
tional characteristics^^are compatible wifh the personnel - 
competencies suggested by the Minimum Standards. 

' Specialized persohnel^can j^e employed to provide support 
and assistance in. the assumption of tasks such as outcome identif 
cation', needs assessment, prograim evalu^ition and in f ozonation 
^nanagement (Pelliegrin, 1975)., Depending on the size* auid^- 
nature of the district or school^, these auid other functions 
maty be supported' by |^istin^ personnel. It is, of course, 
important not to superiraf^se CBE-tyi?e functions on the 



^existing administrative and -instructional** fwictions but 
rather, through accommddation and adaptation by staff, tcf 
design apd^ implement a program that rep^sents a set of ♦ 
consistent, gomplementary functions. . . ^ ' 

^ Free;Lng teachers from certain regular classroom resppn- 
sibilities gives them an oppCrtxinity to develop the necessary 
skills and knowledge to evaluate cmd to participate- in CBE 
planjiihg and irrplementation. Th^y not only learn from such * ^ 
involvement, but they also have a chance to influence prograiJh*- 
adoption cui'd developments cuid they have the opportunity to 
gain a sense df commitment to, and ownership of, any^ new 
prograqi that may be installed. Many CBE functions can be 
planned, implemented and facilitated by teaphers wjio are 
given adequate training, release time and in,centives. 

INCENTIVES , 

Many schools have a highly restrictive rev/ard structure, 
a:|^ offer few opportunities foi" professional '^acfv^ncement. 
Tenure cuid salary-often depend priifcrily on years of exper- ^ 
ien^e. Teachers seeking such advancement ofte^ must leave \^ 
the classroom in order to secure higher salary, status and 
recognition. Rewards available to those who remain in the 
classroom are quite lifted. 

The personal costs involved in implementing CBE-type 
programs, where they devia^> significantly from pre^iling 
instructional programs, are often high for all concerned. A great 
deal, of time emd energy are reqiiired to identify, pl^, and 
assume .the necessajry new skills and roles. Unless implemen- 
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^tation is carefully planned to incliide t^a -provision of ' 

incentives, resistance to CBE may be high. • 

Intrinsic and extxineic' rewards, may be considered in an 

implementation plan. House (1974) observes that: 

. ^ In Examining high school rewar4 structures/ though ^ 

not 'those directly related to' innovation, Spock 
^ (1974) found that the "extrinsic"' rewards varied. 

Intrinsic rewards pride of workmanship, positive 
social interaction with peers, and abiltiy'to influ- 
ence school policy — are relatively more important • 
in the overall reward structure. Whether the greater 
importance of intrinsic work and peer-related rewards 
^ is because of the preferences of i«achers^,or because 
\of the aibsence of variation in ei^rinsic "Rewards 
• p could not be determined.^ It is' clear, however, that 
intrinsic rewards are in^wrtant and that the more 
material extrinsic rewards are scarce (p* 74). 

• — • " A 

• Carpenter-HUffman et al. (1974) . in discussing social 



and behavioral barriers to and facilitators of change^ in 

'jSerformance cont;racting programs, note ^ at: 

* _ On the school side, the real incentives for trying 

. ^ to inake the prograuns work were the professional, 

advamtage of being associated with a successful 
highly visible program and the professional 
dedication of educators tryihg to find new \ ' 

solutions ^to the problems they facjd (p. 166). ^ ^ 

Miles (1965) dis^tfsses tij^e invisibility of teacher role 

performance to pfeers or superiors , 'concluding that professionals 

are relatively detached^ iroxTp^r estimates of perforrnaacier. 

^ He points out, fibwever, that m^fch satisfaction derives from 

intrinsic piTopertie? of thfe role. CBE may provide an 

opportunity for greater perfornjance visibj,lity via goal 

•'definition and program evaluation, l^hus affording a sound • 

basis for providing extrinsic rewards for. quality work. 

Membership in an advocacy group provides am opportxinity 

for both intrinsic and extrinsic rewards. Far many, the 
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satisfaction of being a part of such an effort compensates .for 
certain frustrations and for the time involved. In addition, 
group. metnb'ersh^^ can provide more informal rewards, and can 
place members in''^^ effective position to bargain for' formal 
rewards. For example/ gaining recognition for effec|tive 
contributions in a CBE ad\fecacr group can lead to "prom6tioin" 
to positions of additional resporisibili^and financial -rewards v 
such as a unit leader or department chalRierson, or to nomination 

*to contract for work^ on, sujmner or other extra-time, extra-pay 
projects. ' - 

Coficrete rewards for group involvement have beery described. 
K4pfer etal. (19 70) discuss some: . , .» 

She strategy during the first: year of ^he pfoject 
was to utilize Title III fxinds fo:^ hiringiisubsti-' 
^ tUte teachers for the purpose of' freeing teachers 
for program development. The administrators worked 
closely with teachers .who \^re freed, for such 
activities. The plan... was to train the teachers ' 
in Writing Individualized Learning Package3 (p. 19). 

V^hen production was assessed, the process of usina sub- 
Statutes. was determined to be inefficient. During the second 
year they chose to # . . 



contract with teachers on a extra-time, extra^^-pay basis 
for program development. ^11 teachers were inforlfted 
^ of the opportunity that woulci be available during the 
summer to contract for specific program development 
(p. 20). . • , 

They also used the university: 

^Teachers were also'given the option, of t^ing some ox 
all^f their pay an form of university* credit through 
^ a workshop which the prin9ipal and project specialist 
corlducted during the simuner^ (p. '20) . 
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In additil|iiPto( individaul rewards, i\ is worthwhile to 
consider the need for prograro-orientedr group r'^ards 5IS 
* Incentives. It appears that schools seldom reward program- 
level or cooperative development. In this rfegard, Yarger 
et al. (1975) observe tlj^^; * - 

/ . . . possessiT^enes^s of ideas* of programmatic efforts 
as well as-^ sense of^ isolation aure natural out-^ 
growths. Educational* respectability is typically 
associated with the product, aSid the recognition 

-.'an individual gamers' for his/her professional 
effort. Rarely cure >groups of people rewarded for 

; developing a superior program. In- fact, vhea-a 
superior program emerges, one or two' individuals 
are usually singled out for' reward and recognir 
tion, thus creating unpleasant responses from 
.others who contributed to the effort ^ (p.- 13). ^ 

i^^ is i^Sbrtamt to be aware ,ofi the relationship between 

^he personal cost involved in in^lementing CBE (e.g., time ^d 

energy requred to develop new skills) and the amont of resis 

tance that may result. Becau'Sj^a reward system caj:i compensate 

for personal costs, resistamce may decrease amd prqgress 

toward effective* implementVtion may increase. Therefore f at 

school's or district ' s 'oapab^ility to identify, provide and 

coatrol adequate incentives should be of prime consideration 

in 'determining the scope and rate of an implementation plan. 

FEEDBACK ♦ % 

•The provision of mechanisms for communication and; 
feedback are Also very important in preparing an imple- 
mentation plan. Thia section presents a discussion of feed- 
back related to the information needs' of individuals affected 
by^CBE-type programs. ' ^ . - • v 

♦ 
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Some goals of feedback systems often include — ' - • 

o Improving program implen^ntation processes Ju 

,o ImfJroving program iirplementation manargement. , r 

b Improving prograun outcomes, or program effectiveness. 

^ Developing an information feedba(flf* system involves — * 

o Identifying the information needs of potential partici- 
pants. 

o Identifying individuals who shoTlld provide and recieve 
• ^ the information. ♦ 

o Identifying methods of col^cting and prt&viding the 
^ information. 

A very iii^xDrtant guiding principle applicable to footh . 

the planning and^pera^on of an information fee^ack system 

is empiiasized by Hall and J6nes (X976):' . 

Keep your plans opep and on top^f the table^ , Provide 
continuj.ng opportunities for input and degisionmaking 
participation by staff... (p. 250r. . ' 

i w 

It is appropriate to add the desirabilTity of openness' 
with the feedback to particip&tAg Community groups , parent 
.groups, professional g4oups, and flmding agencies. Colyer 
(19 76) describes a means of providing feedback to tomm^nity 
participamts: ' ^ . 

When one includes ^oembers of^ the commiinity. . .in a 
meeting and solicits their suggestions.^, .'on ways 
' they Mght contribute to the prograun, it is >helpful 
to have these items written down by the persoh. 
^ making the suggestion (which gives them confidehce^ 
that their contribution , is not going to be lost)>^! 
• (A written- synthesis can then be) printed and 
^ ^ distributed to those. . .-involved (p* 6) . 

Hall et al. (1976) describe a feedback techniq.ue used in 

developing 4 competency ^based teacher education (CBTE) program: 

•We kr\pw of a small staff cadre in one institution that 
is working on assumptions, competencies, and a prototype 
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ii\anageinent system 'for a new CBTE program. Two " ' 
department *chairmen and an associate dean are 

■■ among the other participating s^aff. Each time 
a task is aOcomplished such as the identification 
of a set of assumptions, a written version of the 
action, in proposal form, is sent to the total 
-faculty, and to student and school representatives." 
The information is ^et on ditto sheets for fee.dback. 
(The ditto format connotes something less final than - 
^ mineo graphed or other more polished printing) . . Those- 

^ . who wish to provide input to the committee do so. 
Those who -don't, can't say they, were never given the 
opportunity (p. 251) . 

4 

Discussing organizational health and the need for adequate 
corpiunication processes. Miles (1965) suf^sts that it is-. 
essential ^o- have- "relatively distortioTi^^ee communication 
'vertically,' 'horizontally,' and across the l^undary of the 
system to and. from the surro^ding environment" (p. is/. 
Communication feedback mechanis'ms must provide accurate and 
prompt information about tensions ^a;id difficulties within^^e 
school or program. And people mustbeable to secure and 
tQ provide information\?ith minimal personal effort. 

Appropriate^l^l of feedback information in d.ecision- 
making can increase CBE program ef fect^j/eness . Information cah 
be collected on a wide variety of topics (e^g., learning 
outcome achievement, resource' utilization, implementation 
strategy effectiveness, cost effectiveness). Seldom can a', 
school or district collect, process, and disseminate all 
potentially' useful information. Participants in the 
school System must, therefore, set priorities for information 
gathering. These priorities, help define the system for , • 
collecting and di|^eminating info:;mation. As information 
gathering and processing systems .are initiated "a^d refined, 
they, may be expanded t<SjLCcommodate increasing categories of • 
information. ' 

' 0 . ' * ■ ' r < ■ ■ 



Schools andN^i^tricts may cooperate iji' planning^ompleiren- 
tary iitiformation-'gatheJlt^^trategies , and in sharing the 



results^ of subsequent information gathering, where appropriate. 
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% Information-basdd Decis ioniaaking , * CBE practitioners need 
continuoius feedback to make effective program- related decisions. 
Information-based decisionmaking requires that information ' / 
needs be; defined and tl>at inforraatim be gathered/ 2u:ialy2ed 
^ and reported in a form t)iat facilitates "objectivity." Valmes 
naturally and appropriately influence the ways in which 
inforfnation needs are defined and information processing occurs. ^ 
Decis ioninikers can benefit from an effort to maintain aware- 
ness of potential values influences ii;^ the decisionmaking process 
Hall and \Jones (19^76) speak to the combination of the relatively 
objective and the subjective in decisionmaking: 

As expert evaluators point out, the actual actr. 
•of decisionmaking includes a valufVc:belief compo- 
nent as well as the summarized, relatively objective 
reporting of the evaluation data. It is at the 
point of ihaking decisions that the moft rational 
coiswer is not nebessarily the best. However; 'the ^ 
decisionmaker who has evaluation data will be able 
to make a more calculated decision and probably 
be mpre confident in his decrisions than if the '* 
decision had been con^jleted based on "gut feelings" 
{p. 273) . . ^ ^ 



Hay et al.^ (1976) note that feedback can facilitate 

an actively adaptive implementation enviroi^nt: 

Deciding on which variables are most in need of 
evaluations, who will mcike whSt decisions, what 
X . feedback mechanisms are needed, and who i]J handie' 
evaluation activities should be settle^d before 
^ program development starts Then, though \ 
successive approximations and adapHitions to events^ 
cuid^ data, the evaluation {and implementation) 
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activities should be regularly adjusted (Hall 

et al. , 1976, p. 273) . . ^ . 

Definitions of competency based education type progtams. 

suggest the in^JoVtance of an instructional management model 

that *f acilitates information based decisions regarding 

instruction. The same model may be applied to the management 

of the CBE implementation process itsjelf. ^ 

A Fraroevork of In format ion -Based Decisionmaking . 
Hall et al,/(1975) and Hall and Jones (1976) suggest two 
frameworks within which decisionmaking j^cesses can be organs 
ized (see Appendices A and B) . One framework {Hpl'l and Jones, 
19 76) incorporates ,two basic dimfensions. The first dimension 
addresses, three levels of program implementation: planning, 
inplementing and iqalntaining. The other diioension addresses 
four decision areas: outcomes, re'sources, strategies, and 



costs. * ^ 



^ In Appendix B, s^ple questions are presented within each 
^cell of the framework. 'The remainder otf this section focxises 
on' each of the four decl^on areas as it relates to Identifying 
Inforfaation ^ needs, aod collecting cuid , dissraerainating 
information, , s 

' Feedback Related to Outcogpes . \3tz (19 74)' suggests that 
feedback related to outcomes "will be... roost important in 
effecting change, because i't furnishes data pertaining zo 
the relevamce of objectives and effectiveness ,of instruc- 
tional strategies" (p, ^ ) . # 



I' * A major purpose of feedbadk should be to provide* a basis for 

' modifying outcomes-refer!^ ced strategies. In*thi,s context, 
it is appropriate to app^ feedbacJt both tp instructional 
" outcoiaes and to implementation outcomes. 
Woditsdh (1975) raises "a caution: 

Vety seldom are objectives set on grounds othfer than 
tradition Or' some first-approximation response ^to 
, the market place, ^ce set, the goals, appear no more; 
-^amenable to change t^an those, of tr^aditional curricula. 
Rarely are conscious effprtrs made to adjust program- 
^ objectives in accorc^ith program expeticmce (p. 13) • 

• * Implementation goals and student Tearriing outcOm^s*should 

be assessed regularly throughout the implementation process. 

If results and expectations are i^J|||Jsistent, modification 

may be necessary. De,cisiohmakers *must deal with three major'^ 

phenomena that impinge^ on^i:he decisionmaking process: 

availability of *hard dat^ context valuesv and Woditsch's 

researched obse'rvation th^t, there is no tendency to change - 

out^roes statements as a result of experience. 

When attempting- to implement^a competency bMed teact^er^ - 

educatipn program, Dickson et al. (19 72) obserCred that a major 

problem related to student feedback: ' 

While we believe that data slieuld be supplied in 
abundance concemingrtheii; skill •attainment, etc., 
feedback to our students has been^delayed because of 
the cumbersome evaluatiorf procedures we have been 
using. / Inadequate feedback' has (also resulted] 
because most 'prof essiDxs tested oniy once or twice ' 
during a .course (p. v 

Sound decis-ipna depend on reliable, timely ol^tcome - . 
information. inadequate -feedback hinders decisionmaking ^ 
by both students- and professional staff. * ' ^ . y 

O^er feedback activities a^f fecting CBE program imple- ' 
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mentation include the review of instructional schedulingl^ and 
pacing information by supervisory perspnnel. Lasser and Elam 

(1974) observe that "regular monitoring / of these aspects 
Scheduling and pacing of program operation provi<ips fc3r*in- 
•creased teacher^ accountability^ anCT help focus teacheV atten- 
tion on the attainment of specific program outcomes" (p. 8). * 
They Suggest that "the emphasis of such review activitT^s 

(should be) on 'identifying and correcting any problems or- 
potential problems that- might impede pupil progress toward 
program goals" (p. 9). • ' . ^ ^ ^ 

Southwest Regional Laboratory staff studied the effects 
of monitoring and reporting the* reading achievement .of first- 
grade pupils on several levels. After studying fifteen schools 
tising four different levels of ac.countability and reporting, 
they of fer the following comments : ' ^ . 

Reporting required that teachers .submit to thei^ 
^principals a record of pupil achievethent scores on 
each assessment exarcise administered. A 45-item ^^^.-^ 
criterion test baaed on the major obj-ectives of 
the jreading prog;ram was individually admini-stered 
at the end of the school yeai*. A significant posi-i 
tive relationship" (p. <.001) between -level of ^ . . 

teacher reporting and pupil reading achievement 
increased with each increase in level of teachet 
repo^tiijp. In addition, program? completion ranged 
from 60 percent for the lowest level o| reporting 
to 75 percent at the highest 16vel (p. 9.). 

• » 

. Progress toward desired outcomes should be^continuously 
^assesse^ and instruction modified accordingly;, ThtiS, with each 
assessment the performance ideal may be more closely approxi- 
mated. ' ' * . i ^ 
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' Feedback Related to Resources . Major, categorizes of resources 
max be conceptualized to" include personnel., materials and"' " 

• . ' ' 

"incentives. V ~. c '• ^ 

Miles (L965J suggests that a healj^y orgSEhization uses , ' , 
personnel effectively ao that they ara neither bverwdrked 
nor Idle. There must be a close relationship between >ach. ^ * ' 
person's cap^acit^ to accomplish^ a task and the dem^^ o'f 
that person's particular rol^ In "this sertse* capacity 
is very dependent oh the skills ,^t raining, materials, and- * ~ 
incentives related to CBE implementation. 

Once planning decisions are made, i*t is" necessary" to' 
obtain adequate feedback on the rate and effectiveness of 
resource utilization during both 'the implementation and ^ 
maintenance phfises of CBE. There is some evidence in the 
^literature that additional resources are frequdWtly req\ur4d 
during the early stages of iraplejnent'ation. As time pas&es, 
sfhools^gradually find ways to adapt' extant resources new 
• processes, 'initially, schools may maintain dual systems 
• until more appropriate systems evolve to an efficient level. 

. 't Feedback Related to Stratec^ies. ' New instructioAal mater- 
ials and procedures are continually being developed. Each > 
-^evelpper must ^ identify the Jcinds of feedb/ick that will 
effectively improve the product. Some useful types of infor- 
mation include the following: / 

o Students' reactions (appeai, relevance, utility, 
interest, ,etc. ) . / - 



q- Teachers' reactions (utility, manageabilityr relevancy, 
etc.) r- 

■ ■ • ■ . ■ ' • • . / . • - 
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^ o Aniq-unt of time^j-equirad for students^ tS coraple-^e- a / 
unit or g^qu^nce of • instructign ^ ^ ftC- *' " ^- 

• o Areas of confusion# errors'^ and inform^tio^li gaps. ^ 

^ o " Student perfengance 'data 

. ' As .mentioned earlier^ teachers cem develop raateri 

a*^ workshop ^l^ting, use thefn w.ith their sfudents, secure, 

student feedbsbk^ ajid return. to the next wor^^op sisssion • 

to' raake /ipprbpriate modifications* Workshop ^cilitAtors ^ 

can^develop sftt^)ll che^cklists to help teachers ensure quality ^ 

cqnttol. 'Appendix C includes a checl^list developeci bji staff 

x)f the Sea^le Public Schools. TeaQhers*pfiirticipating in 

* individualized instruction worktop uie that. list to evaluate 
learning packages before tesing them withi students. 

Publishers, -^region|Ll educational laborataries, state . 
depajtjtments of; education and sc^ol^ districts thal^uaifepare. ^ 
materials fcJr wide dissemination .genertlL^ t^quire comprahen- 
e quality control proce^res. Matfilr^als are ^valuated^ with 
ard tq^ usability , adapt alw-l it y^ cost j^f fectiveness, and 
effectiveness in meeting goals. .Developers need to secure 
'the kiTid of feedback that leads to construcjpiv^ modification: ^ 
often ;^here are attempts to ensure ^hat tAe final product. will 

* be .effective ifi a wide variety, o* settings. ' 

Learnihg^ packag*es or -instructional modules^ are frequently 

.developed by teachers and curriculum specia]<*sts." It is 

- •' ' ' - lb 

inportant to colle^' information about these Vmodul^'s as" 

development progresses. -Hall and Jones^» (19 76) describe a " 4 
process used^in some CB^«program,s: ; 




Studelfts are asked to make notes in the^ margins ^ 
and^Bj/ the backs of pages as they p^pceed through 
^TOdule, highlighting points'^ they believe should 
)6 brought to the attention, of tkg^^ developer. 
To further systematize this pro^Ms, k module feedback 
•form of^the type developed by Englehardt, Gouge/ and 
rial! (1972) can be filled out by students after 
completing a -module (p. /279),. 



A sa^nple module ,fee<k>ack form is displayed In Appendix 



D. 




Hall describes another fe^c^ack form that/iias been used: 
a computer card inserted within reusable inst/tuctional mate^iali^ 
such as filn^ or tapes (See' Appendix E for a sample form) . 
Information from this^ form provides feedback -to learning 
resource center s^aff- about the perceived effectiveness and 
appeal o^ the materials. ♦ 

^All new materials should be evaluated" for their quality^ 
and effectiveness. Students', parents, teachers / >upport , \ 
staff/ and Administrative staff can all provide information 
when appropriate feedback -systems are operable. That^^jj^for- 
matioif "^ovides a basis for ,iin>i;ot?lhg the (tterials, as well 
as annotating them for. new users.- , ' • ' ' 

i * ' 

• '* -Feedback 'Related to Costs . Cost .i^s a critical factor' 
having -implications fo»» the success or failure of cl^ges. 
such as CBE frequently represents. Funding processes and ' 
trad^tioHi^l accounting and budj^etlh-g procedures make 
detailed cost diffici:^gt to monitor.- /Frequently, costs are 
not itemized. In 'addition, a wide variety of costs must *' 
be considered: e.g., costs , relating to perspnnel, facili- 
ties, materials, services, and equipment. These costs 



may^e usefully monitored within progfctm, activity and ijnple- 

mentation time frames. Tor ^ach CBE program, adequate^ feed- 

back systems should enable schools to report the costs o^ 

activities such as developing materials training teachers or 

:other program participants, pilot testing, . plcuiniti^, diagnosing 

instructing and ^evaluating. - ^ 

Little information is currently Available on the cost 

of CBE>type 'programs:. Initial indications are that CBE 

prograiiis may beimore expensive than n^jIb^E programs. Wo^itsch 

(19 75) discusses c6s1;s related to learner-centered curricula: 

' ' The co^ts of learner-centered, curricul-a in terms- 
o& huitian resourayes is higher. This is a totally 
predictable outcome, much-ratified by research. 
Even in ins^anc6s where learner-centered 
curricular costs roughly equal those, of comparable 
traditional, programs , faculty, activity studies- ' ^ 

^ . V disclose a greater commitment of personnel time 

to tjhe i^ro^raun. ' A not unattracto-ve corollary ♦ 
freque.ntly ^merge^ in evidence tjiat students, * 
too, give themselves more- intensively (p. 13). 

Th^ere are some exceptions to the cost trends. One .is. 



4. 



cited by Olson (19 71): "A comp^tJUcy based program in business 
education rejjfcrted net decrease of 16.7 percent in student- 
semester-hourly instructional costs." Olson explains that 
the program combined three' typed of change: /^CB^ individual- 
ized instruction and differentiated staffing."^ Although the 
two^years of planning, developing, and training were expensive, 
the new program provided enough flexibility in stjjdent schedul- 
ing and staff use to pe*rmit addition^il subsequent modifications 
at no more than baseline cost. ^ ^ 

Hall .and Jones (19 76) revie# efforts to develop CBTE 
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programS-^^in fi%p state-^pp6«:Qd institutions in Washing^pn 
state:. '.• ; - ^ ' » ' ' 

Hite (19 75) Reports that it was a consenstis that 
the profebtype programs wer^ mere costly thair 
the tretditional programs. Hite'has clustered, 
th'e increased^ dollar costs around thrpe factors-: ^ 
(1) the resources, ' manpower, ^d money, needed 
for program development^ (2) the program 2;equire-;i 
'ments for individualization of - instruction^ 4nd 
- . (3) the invQlveipent of added personnel, such as 
' ^ school faculty.V Hite found that each,, bf» these 
cost factoxaw j^counted for oVer 50 percent of 
the e'stimcrtsed 150 percent inprease in costs over ^ ^ 

the traditional programs for prototype Performance 
Based Teacher Education (p.* 283)'. . r 

'Hall and Jones s'ujgge^t,., however, that costs will decrease 

f ollowing^ t^ initial development and- implejnentsgftion phases. 

They have drawn their information from CBTE program costs. 

. CHE programs* developed- for K-12 schools- may require quite 

different ^penditure levels/ Although th^ evidence to a* 

date is^not extensive, it is fair to assume that CBF prbgrams- 

will be more expensive than 1>4(B traditional progr^jps — 

at least during their e a rly"^ development stages. Thej^e is 

A te'ed for carefully estimati"ng, budgeting^ monitoring, a^d • 

re'porti*ng development costs of clearly- specified CBE /programs 

or program elements.-^ ; . ' ' ^ . - ^ 

Hall and' Jones '(^19 76) describe one s'ystem that addresses 
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the* rteed^ for a monitoring system:'^ • « ' ^ 

' ' . , % ' ^ ' ' , • ^" 

One particularly useful, system 'that merits discussion 
ji*^£hat of Wallace .and i|it2ke'\(19 72) , who Have .attempted 
t^ 'develop- a rocJnitorin^fey stem 'for TafgW-scale program— 
rratic; r'esearch and. developm^t effort's that can'easily 
be adapted to tl;ie needs of. CBE program managers; ^ The 
^cofhppsite system "has tJee'n ivamed the*(Senera>Ji!^Accounting ^ 
.System or GAS^ affid was developed . to- systematically / 
monitor and estimate £he time, xesourcKs, amd-dollaij 
cost of future^ R&D efforts. Using the entire system 
V requires adjusting the budget reporting and, p^irchasing 
* procedures^ as well as enlisting the cTooperation of the * 
personnel involved (p. 284).- • • , . 



la planning; developing and implementing CBE programs, 

costs' to fedexal,, state, and local educational agencies may be 

; ^ ' • • - . ^- ' * ' - * . 

pjjojected and analyzed. .Cost ' in forma tfipn may be useful, in 

part, i-n angering questions ox confirming answers to questions 

such as' the.' following: / ' ^ 

' J ' : ^ » ' ' ' \ ♦ ' 

. ^ o* What developn^nt efforts should be undertaken? 

'* o What agency , can best *undert^e a specific develop- 
. ' • ment effort? . * • ' • 

o 'Whaff agency can'proviae servXces that meet comracln ^ 
^ needs bqst effectively? 

The financial -burden .developing CBE prCq^ams^has fallen 

heavily on flocal , education agenoiss. . This trend is likely 

to^ontiriue unless 4evelopment^^f forts can be appropriately 

shared by comraisrcial agencies as well as by federal/ state, 

^^d.lQc|iJL ci^encies.' - ^ . » ' 

•; "'■"*^ ■ ^-"^^T"-.^^^.^^ .. ■ 

• •• ■j^eedback-systejns- that reflecli copsi derations such as those 

discussed In this subsection shau-ld^f ^.cilit^te infodned decisions 

related to'- coAs-of planning, imple-feenting, and maintainif?g^ 

' CBE-type pro-ams. " ■ . » ' 4» 

* ' . ' ' •• 

• . Scope ••of Prbgjfam jmplernejita'tion * \ 

' . CBE T^fograms are he.ing implemented in a wide " ' • 

-•'setting. ^•-i>*°ther.e'ducatibnal innpv^^^^^^ ^/^^ ' 

.treppted to encourage ■ CBfe implementatiqn^sVstemwide th^ ' ' ■ 

- issumptiSn being ti^at. if c^E or elemen^s^i CBE are ''better" ' ' 
than elements pf the, p;esept system, they "^^hould be adopted ' ' 
,and implemented as soon aa .possibleV , de^^erminil g .the ~ 
scope of an implementation jpl^n,' School personnel should ^ ■/ 
consider the -com^l.xi ty^and-extent of 'thV required changes 

-and the^dfegree to' which" the CBE Vl^mel^ts being considered are 



trans f erf ablip frbm orie situation to- another. Determining the 

Soope of program implementation -pequires addressing questions 

such as' the following: " * 

o What is- the appropfiatte rate of implementation,? . 

o How much of the instructional program br the total 
curriculum should be affected? \ ^ 

o How mciny and which schools or classes should be in-* 
volved? ' ^ ^ 

Rate-of Implementation " • % ^ 

Among tha factors that Rogers . (1968) suggests would 
, affect rate of program implementation are: relative advan- 
•tage, complexity, divisibility^ and cgtamunicability, Rogers 
al-so suggests that an economist would say i^te of implemen- 
tation depends pn the relative balance between costs .and ' ^ 
rewards. . . . * 

Relative advantage is described as 4he. decree to which ' 
people perceive a change or ijinovation — in tKis case CBE, 
as' an improvement over tradition. De^slators,. school adminr 
istrators/ teachers; ^toadents, parents and community members 
^may individually and collecti\/ely have ver^.dif f ereat ' j 

rspectives ,regacrding CBE ' s adviantages. • This has imj^^ications 
r training and orientation, as well as* for the amount of 
S.me allotted to other implementation activities ^t^any, ^ 
particular site. * ^ ' ' . ' 

, , Complexity is described as a measure ^f hdw 'difficult " 
a cAange or innovation, in this case CBE, is 'to understahd. 
Complexity is a function^ in part, of an operat;Lonal CfeE model. 
Basic ''elements of competency based educ^ftion are des'cribed in 




an earlier section of this paper. These elements, and varying 
program emphases consxstent with the elements , . are mscussed in 
the Oregon Cbmpetency Baled education Program paper, Alternative 
Models *of Competency Based Education^i. 

. Divisibility is described as the degree to which a change 

• or innovation can be ^iit^jlemented in separate, ftmctional pa'rts.- 
CBE lends itself to divisibility. Schools * an identify desired^ 

^ oiitcornes at the- district , • program and course levels at one, 
pqint in time, and identify or prep«e related measures of 
outcome attainment at another timel ' Dif ferent^^schools can ' 
even take different ap^roachers to CBE program development., 
Coramunicability* is described as the degree to wjiich a 
:han^ or innovation ccui be explained and demonstrated, to 
.others: The processes basic to conypeterncy based education 
y , f req'uejitly be perceived as ^difficult to commOlnicate \ 

si\ccinctly and clearly. This may be a function, ih part, 

\ ' A ft ^ 

of Insufficient concepti^l clarity or consensus regarding 

♦ w L ' • • • * ^ . ^ » 
theae basic el^iivents at present. ' ^' / \ * • ; 

Degrg^ of Progyam Chamge * ' . " . 

V ■ -o '> ■ ^ ^ * ' ' ' 

h€ characteristics of CBE mak'e possible a wide ^-an'Ae of 
implementation option^. A number' of variables that 'help ^ ^ 
determine whether CBB^will be accepted involve the proposed" 
rate aiid decree- pf change A few variables Are cited by' 
Oallaher a9'65) : . , * * • 

. . ^. ^or instance] what is the eoctant of ' the tarpet 
^stem's felt need for chinge? Is the time I 
.• ■'factor right; that is, i^ the system alre^adjl 
imdergoiiig change, or is toh^e- a "target \ 
system apathy ipo^ced by previous innovative' 
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failures? There is also the matter of d^ze 'in the 
system to be chcuiged, cuid the associated organi- 
zational complexity, that 'varies with size. The 
latter bears importantly on commxanications effective- 
ness, which is in turn related to the problem of. 
determining the most viable u^;iit for effecting 
change. It^ might be that even when the entire * 
target system is..sche||luled for change, it can 
be done best' by Shanging smaller, more manageable' 
components one at a time (p. 44) . , ' 

I'here are many ways in which to determine what portion 

of an instructional prograip shou],d be initially affected by 

CBE implementation. One way is. to identify only curricular 

programs or^ con|bnt areas whose staffs, are eager to in?5lement 

CBE. After sufficient "experimentation" and field testing, 

additional interested staff may join the project*. Another 

approach is tor begin with the largest component" or curriculum 

area of the program,^ assuming that its activities wil^ 

posijtively affect the activities of smaller program components^ 

or cui?'riculum areas. A third approach is to begin with the' 

,41. 

program component that promises to be easiest.^ For example/ 
It may be easier to implen^nt CBE in mathematics classes than 
in ioci^^st^dies classes, because of the adaptability of 
mathematics content" and skills to precise measurement. 
Initial success in implementing CBH -is important because it offers 
administtators tHe oppoHkunity to l«am. "process" skills, and 
provides staf| the intrinsi'c reward of being associated with 
and being able to display a aodea for peers to* observe. • 

It'jnaybe af^propriate.' to intentionally smd ev6n openly • 
ignore 'sqme probl^ airea in CBE installation wheji -developing 
an initial approach to impleraei^tationi .^ersH (19 76) re^rs to 
this strategy as 'selective negligence.' ' . 



How Mcmy affQ Which Schools to Involve 

A state or federal agency « considering implementation- stra* 

tegies for CBE programs may be interested in House's (1976) 

observation that: t 

Innovation in a region will be^ntroduced* through 
.xhe largest city... and Will fo]\ow a combination 
of two routes. One route leads f romL town to 
y ^nearest town over the transportation network. 
The other leads from larger to smaller .towns ' 
"down the urban hierarchy (p. 337). . 

The findings cited hy House bear on the selection of 
initial iit^lementation sites. Special' consideration may 
have to be given to very small or v^ry remote districts. 

In some schools and some districts change is valued, 
and people have learned to expect it. Such sites, may 
provide excellent opportunities for success. Disctiftiions 
among staff and community members, may help clarify expecta- 
tions priar to adoption and implementation decisions. Colyer 
(1976) suggests it is important to show teachers from the 
outset that they have a voice in whether, as well as in how 
far and how^ fast, the implementation- of CBE will proceed* 

In. discussing the League of Cooperating Schools,. Goodlad 

(1965) acknowleSges some school selection problems: 

Conditions surrounding entry of some stfiools into 
the League have hampered progress from the* begin- 
ning. lA retrpspe.ct, we think that we left to the 
districts too much of the initiative with respe.ct 
r to the process of school selectfon. As a conse- 
quence, the orientation of pcincipals and teachers 
varied enormousj^f. Some of -^he principals attending 
©ur first meet&ig scarcely knew' why they we're there, 
and many of them floundered when it csime to explain- 
ing to their teachers what the, League was" designed' 
to do ' (p. 8) . ' 
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The knowledge of expectations combined with open dialogu 
.... . ' J 

about defeired changes in plams may promote a feeling of "^"^ 

security: < . > 



. I am sxiggesting that in formal organizations of a 
service variety, such as educational systems are... 
those who are secure can su:stain the threat of 
examining alternatives, wbereas, those whose 
margin of security is low will resist changing 
^ a System that has accommodated to them, ^^(i 

practical terms...,! am posing thejiypothesis * 
' that the bettef teachers in a gi^n school system ; 
are more ^ikeiy to accept innovations than are the 
poorer OTes. . . . (Gallahe^, 1965, p. 43). 

In summary, several con^irtions appear de^iraib^e 

to smooth and effective implementation of ctiauiges in 

schooling s^h as those gerferaii^ represented by CBE': 

o . Persons considering CBE implementation should 
cleaurly understamd, amd preferably even 
cooperate'in defining or describing, the scqpe 
^ the implementation task. Planned and moni- . 
TOred increase in scope may be a part of the 
implementation design. 

I 

o Involved staff should have planned assistsuice 
in attaining the necessary skills and kaowledge 
to in¥)lement CBE. ^ 

. o Involved staff should have resources *auid 

materials necessary to support operation of 
the CBE program they have designed. 

o The organizational structure of the' imple- 
X menting site or agency should be compatible 
with CBE procedures. ^ , 

Resources utiUj-zation strategies should, of course, be 

differentially designed, initiated and managed to create and 

Sustain these CBB supporting conditions in differ^Ft settings 

with differisnt* program eii^)hases. 



IMPLEMENTATION CONSIDERATIONS FOR FEDERAL, 

" STATt AND LOCAL AGENCIES . . * 

i 

This document has pfesented'a range of considerat^tons 
far implementing (>dtapetency bas'ed , education, with^its 
major focus on the school district. Two areas of 'question 
remain: What implementation strategies at the federal 
and state levels can be employed to support the efforts, of 
local agencies? .And how can these three "^levels be made to 
interact with one another smoothly to support the implement 
atLon of competency based education programs? 

Federal Agencies 

In discussing, incentives for implement i^ng innovations 

in the public schools,^ Pincus (1974) identified a number of 

current conditions that might affect the capability of 

I 

''federal agencies to facilitate the* implernentat ion of change 
in schooling such as competency based education. Following 
are excerpts from Pincus' discussion. 

V » . . ■ ^ ,. 

"R&D* organizations frequently do not* provide 
' -©trfficient implementation-guidance in light of 
the variety of school, situations yhere adoption 
is tried" (p. 125) . 

A related diffTculty is the tend^TiCy of federal 
and state' agencies to view their contx ibutipr^s 
as' seed money ^ be replaced by district fund's 
if the program is a success. . . • 

But school districts know that the typical cost ^ 
of such programs ($100-500 or mor,e per student 
per year) is beyond their ability to. finance 
/ fp^r the student body at large- and to use up - ' 
district funds f or • applying the innovation to 
only a small number .of ^'students raise's serious 
ethical questipns for a Regulated pjiblic utility. • 
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The scliool districts do not perceive , the federal- 
government as demonstrating clear or consistent/ 
policies toward innovation. There' is no clear ^ 
long-term benefit or penalty to a district if • 
it adopts^ or fails to adopt one set of innoMi- 
tions in preference to another. This tends to . 
reduce the school's respect for federal po-licies 
toward innovation, and to breed a certain cyni- 
cism as to th^ merit^ of serious efforts at 
innovation. iRyxtheCTore, since federal^id 
fail's to systemt ically support hard alterna- 
tives and to scamp easy ones-I it in fact en- ^ ' 
courages a strategy of Grantsraanship. 

The schools interpret the^e peculiarities of 
federal aid pol^cier as meaning that federal 
aid is unreliable ^sqf t-money that will disappear 
as suddenly as it acxived.^ Therefore, sqhool_ 
districts characteristically refuse to uae 
federal money as the^^basis for any substantial 
long-term changes inlays Of doing business 
(p. 127) . ,J ■ ' 

Many options nevertheless exist f^^ meaningful 'federal 

level support of CBE implementation. The^e" options may 

be grouped according to tfee following categories: Cenerat- 

ing Support for. CBE , -Incentives , Scope of Implementation, 

Research and Development ^^nd Feedback. 

Generating Support j . -^^TA 

Evidence of or commitmeVat. to long-tern) f ederal-level< 
support for CBE may b^ helpful in' creating ajid' sj^aining' ^ 
a^climat^ favorable -to adoption and implementation. Sucl^ 
commitment may be demonstrated, in 'part, through - legisla- 
tive action. The ^federal sponsorshjLp of programmatic 
research^and development activities ca» provide encourage- 
ment and generate information and materials helpful to' CBE 
impl^erjters. ,The support by ria^tional agencies of such'iacti 
viti^s as conferences, workshops, demonstration center^, ^ 



' and-training programs, can. provide opportunities for tfee * 

sharing of CB£>-related information and* exper iences. 

%^ ' * • ' ^ 

Additaonal supports sy^temat,icall.y provided or shared 

at the national level may* enqoarage the 'i'ntfoduction. 
Study an^ refinemeat of CBE dti a wide scale. . * . 

Resource Utilization . • 
1 

Resources made^ available through action at -the, national 
level can be used to support the implementation of CBE, A. 
federal agency, professional organization 01: legislative^ 
committee can serve ^s 'a CBE change agent. Federally sup- 
ported demonstration sites may provide state and local 
agencies an opportunity to observe CBE programs operating 

► in a variety of format^ and^ settlings. ^ Closely monitored 
studies will provide , additional information in such areas- 

yai CBE implementation strategies, organizatio^nal changes 

supportive of CBE ,^ program^ ef fect iveness and cost effective^ 

ness. • Such stii^ies^ might i^Llust^atre alternative CBE pnogram 

emphases,' and 'provide state and local personnel an uppo^^tun- 

ity participate in d'eveloping^^he necessary skills and^ ^ 

pi;qcedures for introducing and maintaining a CBE program, 
.f) ' ' • * . ' 

The importance of practical program demons tx a tio/i is high- 

• • • ' 

lighted in the following discussion by Scanlon <1973) . 
' « • ' ^ 

For ,any 'innov^ation to have real impact, broad- 
Scale implementation in* a variety. of student 
PQpulations is a necessity. We have -estab* 
* lishedJa Nationwide Network of School Dis-**^ . . 
trictsy.n order td^^demonstrate -to- the educa- 
tional community that individualization ii^ -a 
viable anM practical^strategy for teaching 
youngsters to be independent and self -directed 



learrt^s. The as'sumption behind the e^^b- 
lishment of th6 Network ia that demonstjrfat ion ' 
is an effective way to diffuse new -educational 
programs to the greatest number of ^chabls, 
and students — i^n ±he shortest ^amount ibf time. 



Thu.s far, 80 elementary schools in 43 states 
' have joined the Network, and many '^tatfe educa- 
tion depatrtments have/indicated signifjicant * 
interest^n the project. The goal bs /to build 
a network of 'lOO school districts, at /l^ast 2 
in each of the 50 states. A^th^ugh yfk cannot 
, ^ financialily support the Network schools, we are 
helping schools locate possible soi^tqes of , 
funding so that .they can par ticipate^*^ in ^his 
; ' effort. to bring individualized learning into 

the classroom.^^ - , - ^ >^ . 

In a<^ition td^erving as demonstration ^sites 
for ^prriculum innovation and oryganizat ion , 
^ Network schools. alsio sexve as training centers 
, for teachers and administrators interested in 

bringing ^indi#iduaXi^d 'learnin.g programs to 
.'their school* districts. traTning mater iaLs. * 
\ and procedures have been devised and are 
' ' ^ ava^ilable to Netwoff^ schools. Also, a staff 

of developmental specialists regularly visits ' 
the schools and assists schoof staff in identi* 
' *fying* $ind solving pxaklems relative 'to^ the 
implementation of , individual ized .programs 

. (p. . ly). V / ' \ # 

• The opportuni^ J:o try out CBE progtams on a short- 
term, low-risk b^sis may encourage .part icipation by 'schools 

' and personnel that generally resist ionovationsl Suoh 

"trial runs^^might involve the uSe of validated^ e«poi:t|ible 

'•instructional programs and/or local develoj^ritent projects 
funded via mini-grants. ' ^ , / 

Incentives . - , . 

— " - - r ' ■ ^ ' 

Traditional educational reward gtr uctures,||^ ^ ta'be 
restrictive. Incentives provided at the^jiatrSfcal level' inay 



Stimulate stat^ anj3 distri.ct level agencies to implement CBE. 



Some have already been ' suggested . * Two are identified 
by R^ell (1975).: . 

♦ 

As an alternative implementation approach; con- 
y sfderatiofti might be given to a voluntary induce* 

\ . 'ment model, which would provide ^Special grants or 
othe,r funding to' schools which choose to adopt 
^ ^PBE approaches, ConsuraerTOt ient^d f^gislation • . • 
. mi^ht'.also be enacted which^woifld- grant studeptc . 

^t^nding gr^.apply jLng to college? (or ^ven ■ ' ' ' • 
^condsiry scjhcvis) . a r ight to tJemand* detailed 
information' ofi institutional go&ls and Approaches 
or to en.tec i*nto contracts through, which'-schools 
could b« held accounta,ble • f or pjroviding specif ied 
processes and learning sit;ua'tions (pp.- 8-9). 

* Stope o£ . Implementatipn 

> . . . • 

"Wt\en individually- Prescribed insttuction <iPt) Was • , 

.disseminated rtatiofi^Hy, the necessity af .cetraining sghool ' 
administrators waS ^identified among the most apparent needs 
(Scan-Ion, 1973).' Mpny acSministr atoi^and teacher needs, ^ 
■Related to.CBE may wfll*be similar to those related to-IPI. . 
Practitioners'at all' levels will need not only the compe-- 
tencies required to plan, , laanage and implement CBE <)rog?ams, 
but also skills relating to the followiQ^g functions: oat- ' 
come specification, assessment, needS iden'tif ic'%t?oh.,, program 
development-, program evaluation and information management 
(Hall^- 1976)". " • ' . . * * 

. Research and • Development ■ ^ ' ^ 

. -Federally sp<^sored research ^nd developl'ent. e-f fpr ts - 
can strengthen th^ base for CBE 'implementat^n . F6t example. 
Systematically developed respurces.and products' can hi used 

..'in effectively commuhiqatii^ program- information and' pt'ofn'oti'ng 
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* ^teacher skills related to CBE/ Through'such materials, 

local agencies peeking information on ^Iterrfetive approaqh^s 
to CBE and their effectiveness ma^ obtair^ the documentation 

^ • they desire. . ^ 

CBE relevant training materials and .programs can be 

developed and validated by regional educational laboratories ^ 

and- centers. To the extent that, exportable training materia}:^ 

^ are^ directed, to the requirecS s tate distr ict and school level * 

' ■ • ' ' ,^ . . { 

' \ personnel skills4^he implementation process should be facili- 

tated. \ \ 

• ^ Tf'^iij^i'^ng school distrift personnel to a^pt and 

institutionalize ^innovations requires s^t^maftic 
strategies* art^ products. These strategies lie 
outside the^typical publisher consultants, teaeherr 
guides, and^'the university setting^. As an inte- 
grcll part of the . disseminatioh strategy, the *^ 
training (or more accurately ,^ re training ) needs 
ai^ often of -three basic levels: scl;xool district § 
/central office personnel, school administrators, * ' 

, and teachers (Scanlon,^ 1573, • p.* 9) . * ' 

Nationally sponsored development and disseipinafion of 
Z ^ ^ 

CBE fesou^rces and mater ials -can be effective.' Schoals-may 

^» • find it useful .to have well defined alteraatiA^es for — 

o Identifying outcomes \ 

^ , ' ' o Measuring outcome achievement - • ^ " ^ 

, ' , o Struct^ur ^.ngourri^luin ^ ' '^^ 

' , o Pfov-iding instructij^n > / * 

. ^ o Linking^trategies to outcomes 

■ ' V ' ^ ' 

- o Maintaining management systems consistent with 
/ the/ above i^* V ' ' - jjj^ ' | 

. ' Relbdrces availably that address CBE-rel^PI- needs are' 

.■■•./ \ ■ ■ •* , ■ 
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described in the CBE Sourcebook developed by the OCBE 
Program' and available from the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional laboratory. \ , • ^ * 

^ Feedback ^ / 

When -federal agencies .become involved with research and 

'development, product dissemination, p^rcjgram or ientation ,and 

resource support for such innovations as CBE, they generally 

develop feedback systems to obtain information on feasibility ; 

effectiveness and cost efficiency" * jf^ 

This feedback which is continuous in nature, 
provides*^ data on the efectiveoess of product 

utilization, curr iculum implementation , ' and 

school management problems. This assists 
the re'desigri anfll^revisiori of products and - 
procedures (Scanlon, 1973,. p. 14). / 



When large sums of money and effort are expended on the 

devel'^)pmer>t of CBE materials and procedures, qoali^y control 

procedures help to mayi'tain the integrity of the products. • 

Quality -control procedures also help monitor the process^^of 

program implementation. ' . . ^ . ^ 

I \ In the past,^ many well.-publicized educatronal 

innovations, ^Eter arttracting widespread interest^ 
failed when -implemented outside their initial 
se*tting^. A major cause of this gfifor record of 
implementation has been absence of detailed. 
systWalTifc specification for the control of 
the oper^tidn,^ coupled with a reali#bic method 
^for. monitor ing and changing the impiemfeotatioii. ' * 
once it was operational in a given locale > 
. (Scanlon, 1?73,^ p.' 12) ; . ' 

Assessment instruments can provide information on the* ^ 

extent to which an innovation ha% bee/f implemented. Irf * 

discussing the implementation of IPI in. school's^ Scanlon 

(1973) describes twAr such instruments. ' " • 
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The Consultant Diagnfostic Instrument (GDI) which 
fs the^Pcheckiist for tj^e consultant 's . use in 
periqdic observations and^ reports o,n Network 
* schools,' was^ designed to provide basic descripr* 
^ tive data /gopceraing the degree of Lmplementa^- ^ 
'tidn, for any particular subject to allow for 
evaluation comparisons across schools and to 
provide an index. of degree of implementation ' 
for each school. ^ g ~ 
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The „ secjpnd instrument developed 'for use by the 
» lo<^al school principal is"Self Improyedment Guide- 
^ '^nes for i^ew Schools. \ SIGNS has been designed 
to provide beginning schools with "a means for- 
assessment of the degree to which riecommend^d 
processes and practices are used in an individual' 
> school. The checklist and form' provided enable 
the administrators to make in tejypretablfe observa- 
tions on vari<^s Aspects of the innovation (p. 13} . . 

AnV effort to support CBE implementation nationwide . 

will likely involve state an.d local education agencies. 

Therefore, state and local representatives' would appropri- 

ately be invplved in the planning of any' national CBE 

support or. implementation, strategy. State departments 

of education and legislatures have the legal^uthor ity 

to implement change in educational gol icy , ■ and^can retaio 

5f iocai^. perspective* regarding* the needs^and potential for 

'CBE implementation. - . . ; ' . % 

"ffhe s0ke agencies are interested in the stat^- 
wid^ dissemination of new ideas 'and. progranjs* 
• . of schools. Devielopmfents such as the 1967 L x ' f 
amendments ^of ESEA, which strengthened the 'stSij;^-^ [i 
-role J.n promoting' inovation, and the" President >s 
revenue snaring, plan are evidence of increasing' • 
^ need for greater, state- ihvoivement in educational 
'change. Structurally, np agency is in a better ^ 
' a . position to work fo^ innovations than the. State 
\ Education Agency; This agency* hal power which 
.'.it must use prudently and wifh^du^ recognizance . 

of th>^ Amer ican* autonomy in educational' affaifs. » 
But the^fact 're'nra ins 'that. IBcal school districts , 
' • derive t^eir legal authority from the states • ^ 

.{Scanlon,, 1973, p. ,13). / • . ^ * 
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To the^ extertt that inff orma^tion, pro^cts and^prpcedures 
'thfit are consistint with l^asic. programC^ements of CBE and 
are applicable in^a variety of settings can be developed at 
the national levels federal agericies ,can facilitate the . 
dissemination cff CBE; 



Sta te Agencies 
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No specific- combination of implementation efforts will 

assure Success for all agencie's^ Certain elements of change 

strategics may be most effective at the state level. In 

describing attempts "to' implement planned Ch^ge in New York 

state, Fr^eborne (1975) identified some problems that i^y 

be typical of other state environments. - * 

, In New York* state, all too often, research and 
development in education have been carried out 
in isoiation from tb^real- operation of schools 
in the Ipcal scho'^Sj^str ict;s,^ The R&D programs 
' have hot been plarmfa with iocai problems and o v • 
^. cons.traints in.,minq. In our cifrrent work, we' 
Xry to hav^ a 'hands-on'* relationship with * ^ 
' "'local, school districts; 

Another factor ^has 'beep tll§^ inadequate provision 
""^ of^twplementatlon' assistance. The traditional 

assumption h^ been that officials of local , ^ 
'school districts are capafble of defining theit 
own problems and, givei> sufficient resources, 
taking appropriate action to solve them. Our 1-^ - . 
experience has shown that many school districts 
do not hJ&ve this capability. They tyeed outside ' 
/help. Qux effort to develop a better instruc- 
• tional manageiwit support systjerp arose ^oitt o'f . . . ♦ 
.our fj^eld expedience which suggested/that <school 
^ difftr'icts could not make s,uch"an imnrbvement 
on .their own. • / 
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Undue- and misplaced categorical emphasis has 
also been impartant ^ in, affect ing'thie Success 
or failure of ffiffileiB^rjtirtc^ change an -^local 
SQhocrl districts.' Not^ondySid m^ny 'prefer ams , 
ft)r examDle, •under Title 1 11^ ass^e th^fiSslocal 




'scho.ol' distr i'C>:sVould define their problems 
pteci/ely and conflict the ;necessary R&D to ^ 
effect changt/'bat also, thab they could fit , 
them into an overall linked change plan or " ^ " 
strategy'. ^ I question this assumption. 'Many * - 
categorical programs tend to lead to a 'paro- ' 
chial' rather thap total system^^ view of 
schoblW. . For'^exampler the ESEA Title I pro- 
gram ^n th^'United States' has Ifed many school 
districts ^o, develop separate educatiolfel W 
programs for categorical projects. ^Districts . • 
do n<ht often make^^e;.ef ^or t explicitjy tg 
3rinkjl4:he *catfetoor icaK!^^ to .their' .regular 

instructional •program^. ' It is part of the 
st^te planner 's role to point" out the^f ragmented 
>v nature of ^the total effort and underline the 

^ /' price, being paid by th^^ .emphasis on categorical \ 
projects undertaken in isolation'. 

Too of ten, .t^e implementation ;of change .has been 
impeded by excessively high^ expectations regarding 
• result^. It has-been my' experience that local ' ^ 
incentives for Implement in^ change are not gr-eat* * 
The barrier of x the current condition loorras too . ^ 
high. ' Thfe state planners must be .content • with 
small incremental gai,ns in- the direction of their 
goals. We- afte ^ talking , of an .evolutionary process. 
It is important to npte that one cannot challenge- 
authori1|^ and power ^ructures dramatically artd 
at the same .time solicit their cooperation in 
implementing change at the local level. <. 
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4 " ' ' ' 

The availability of extra resoyrcesi ' is important 
for». success. : Therf^ are cer^tairi start-up crosts 
which must be. funded.^ t^hey 'generally have not 
been, adequately provided. , 
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' T^ last factoy inf lu^jiciTig -the successful, 
ifiplementat^n of change iS d^seminat ion. Thelpe 
has been '^^n all too pe^rvsisive .^assumption that* - . * 
writing^eneral articles about successful, educa-- f 
tional'* progi^ams intone locality woiild convince * ' 

mother school dietr ic.ts -to ' a<3opt ! the ief orms . 
I .think there ire at least two reasons" why Jtfiis/ 
has Tnot worked: J..' Pe<>ple like f eel\ th;^t . ; • ' 
they are creating ^on(ething that i^ differe^it < ' ' 
. * and that is a response 'to the problem ^fhat^'they /m 

jjbiderstand 'best 2. Such generiil* ar'tiicles 
ieWly aire/riot- sufficiently detailed arid • - 

prescriptive , to sll^w the'' local ofificials how 

^to.gp about the \task. ^ Ef f ect ive '^dissemina-. . ' * 
ti6n of educational change programs might^w6ll • 
include visits of per sonniel^^to other school , ' 
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districts; the training pf - core * staff to work on*.'' 
a continuous -basis in districts; th^* adop^tion 
^-'of procedures in a cook±)opl<i f-oritia't showing, how ^ 

the prografn can be implemented ^Step by step; and* . ^ 
- - cerltain money, incentive, sysl*^nvs (Fceeborner 1975 , - 
pp. 2-0-21 ) • - , 

'\ Implementation strategies applicable to itate agencies 

may be conceptualized in the same categories discussed in 
regard to federal agencies: generating Supp6rt f<ir C3E, 
Resource Utilization, Incentives, Fee<ftack^ Sc^pe of Imple- 
ment^ation; and' Res-eacch and Development^ Activitfies • ' 

Genegjitin^ Support . . ' ^ * . ' . 

; State leN^^l agencies have four ba^ic constituencies: ♦ 

The state board', of educ,ation, . th.e ' Governor and tiw— state' 
leg^islature , local and intermediate sfchool districts, and 
the gener^al public (Freeborne'/ 1975.)^ 

In, attempting- to persuade tjies6 ' constituenc ies that 
.CETE »hou#a be considered ^^dopted, or implemented | a state 
^ agenci^n^ight consider a rang^ pf opCioni rncluding advopacy 

A < ' • ' ^ ' , / V ^ 

for voluntary adoption and implementation or mandate backed 

i ^ - ■ r - 

by .e«.sting incentive and accountabilioty structures ..' J^hat- 



evfer 'optiori or cgmbination of options are chosen, it is 
helpful ^o gain, the support of' top-leveV people in each \* 
.agency. This support ;may^ be par tialXy obtarined through 
erientati'on.^ctiviti^s ^e.g., demonstrations, newsletters;, 
. conferences, e^<planations of alternatives. an3 co>Qperati\^ ^ 
J)lanning)* Close consideration should be given ;.to the 
nature of the constituency being addresssed and the respec- 
tive.mbtivatioTis and -interests "of its member^ *■ (Guba , 1968"; ' 
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Woditsch, 1976). . '-^ 

State agencies thould be^ prepared to providU their 
constituencies as much information as possible abocPt CBE 
^'^Ti^^ts implicatj^oiie. ^sic Cbe processes should be clearly ' 
and concl'»«4.y defined, its/<^esir e*d 'outxrom'es . identified , -and 
information regarding its ef f ec^t^iveness presented. Constitu- 
ents will need(j.nformation about CBE's history, emphases 
characterizing CBE programs bein"^ implemeift'fd*' Elsewhere , • and 
Resources needed for implementation.. If needed information'* 
is not ^^rlable, the st^te may wish to consider establishing 
^research and ' development ^programs and short-term tryouts, 

demoristratigns/ or" simulations ~" ~ - . ^ 

\ . . * . " / ^ ' \ ^ 

Resource Utilizatidn ^ 

Stjat^e- departlhents of education ar*e often in. an excellent 
position to help districts im^^lem^nt CBE. A state department^ 
may choose to. act as a change agent**and major advocacy grou 
Sifate agerky^ often have co-ntrol- ^ver orl access . to 'the neces 
sary material, • ihformation^a^id .human resouVcesy including 

'^ptersonnel . ^^th the skills' required to facilitate .CBE ^ injplep^tnta 

* * • lo- 

tion.'' ' ^ ' ' • \ ) . ] . }^ 

Strategies^can be' devised for imp^l^raenting and maintain- 

ih^ C9fe within .a state's school' system. Scanloa (1973) sugge^sts 

, the' following five change ' strategies , eaich- modified slightly 

here to m$ike it Q^E-specif ic: . " ^ . r A* * - • 

6 Establish criteria -to ensufe understanding 
i'bout .and commj^tment to CBE:., ' . ' ^ ' 




o- Develop' CBE training programs for/schopl 
distri(?t 'central office personnel^ adminis- 
trators and 'teachers. 



• o Establish 'CBE demonstration sites in a variety 
5 of settings. • ' ' 

o Develop*an information network'and feedhack^ " 
systems that permit the monitor ing.. x?f CBE . 
schools in terms of student progress and 
degree of implementation, and the collecting 
vof research data on stc,ategies> ^ procedures 
' Tand roles* * . ^ * 

o involve distif ic Vlevel central office- adminis- 
- trators in the development of a. capacity for 

implementing and maintaining CBE. 

By tracing the flow o'f personal contact and influence, 

« » , / 

one can chart the likely' course of innovatioa (House, 1974, 
p. 6'). CBE is likely to be diffu_sed through a netwdri^ oi 
personal contacts. A strfte agenfty can either use existing 
networks or dev^lop^^new ones at the state, local and school 
levels. Because frequency of personal ^contact is pattially 
'a function of distance, proximity is Sn . important consi<3era 
tion in designing a dissemination network. 

Freeborne (19(75} describes three activities that state 

•■ • ^ ' • ■ • 

agencies should consider. The first' is the development of 

^ » *, 

conceptual or practical .models. The second is provisi6n , f 

of technical assistance, to district level t)ersonnel* 

(Freebo'rne suggests that "lo&arl. school districts can most 

easily overcome their problems if experts are brought in 

from oytside — not necessarily personnel of the state 

, ' ' \ ' ^ ^ . 

depa^rtment of education p. 24.) The third is provision 

of financial, assistamce, especially during^ t,he early stages 

of' innovation when the risk and financial burden are 



.greatest (Freeboche, 1975 ; House, 1974 ; 'pin^cus , 1974). 

* . • ' * ' ' \ ' ' 

The state- legislature, local or state tax measures, 

federal agencies or private foundations may provide fqnds 

to help solve short-term, start-up funding" problems. 

\ . ^/ % ' - 

It is desirable that statg 'per sorniel advocating CBE- 

type charrge.work clos^ely with school staff during imple- ' 

mentation* ? incus ' (1974K^xpi:esse5 the view that ^ 

• ...incentives to adopt and incentive^ to 
imp^ment-are largely different f-rom each other. 
Intio^ation and implementation work through dif- 
•ferent agents in _the institutional setting. 
The federal or state agehcies propose ;^ scho^ol 
su^r intendents or principals dispose; the ^ 
teachets and students transf arm ' (p/ 135) . 

Therefore-, the efforts of the state department should 

not end at the school district offices. State ag^^cies 

may want to consider training and *»ecruiting 'people wh.o 

wprk well with both R&a agencies and school pferson^i^^ 

Such collaborative ef for t' provide Valuable ' support to 



CBE irapiementation. ^ 



pre 
District . 

The major focus of this pa£fet i^^^^^^pecif ic dis^ 
trict ]jve.l ' irapiementation strategies for c&E.' A few ' 
genet:al*distr ict Jev^el implemeritafcion strategy; confeidera- 
tiqns are d4.scribed in ti^is section. . - * ' . 
' . School district structures' frequently allow only top 
administrators \pEior£urlity tot exte'n^ive contact ^'out^ide 
thQ organization. Principals ^generally have lea§ and 
teachers, genera'ly have even ;.ess". School districts in 
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the process of selecting new super io-tendents may want to 

consider tfte fpllqwing: . ^ - 

^ Thfe superintendent (and his top staff) play -a 
k^y. role in introducing innovations .into their 
distr ict-Si,^' sin^ they have ^the most .outside * 
' contact .. .The cfereer-bound super intend^nt^' 
look 'forward to^their next job and ffeel' that 
they must innovate. to build .a reputatiorf. 
They also have a freer hand inside the district, ^ 
as, opposed to the place-bound gferson, who has 
made many friends and- enemies in his rise t'Q 
the top. The place-bound man is more 'con- 
strained by the school "structure , wher.eas, the \ ^ 
careef-bound man does not mi-nd stirring the \ 
waters, the man.comirfg in ftom the outside 
does indeed introduce many more innovations 
than the man promoted from within* The outr 
sid'e man also cultivates many more external 
sources .of" innovation. The superintendent 
acts as a carrier, a catalyst, and a gate- 
keeper for n^w ideas — within the franjework 
otf advancing his career (House, 1976', p..33B).' 

House (1976^), also descr ijDed Central office staffs 'aP'* 

playing a key* role in p.rornOting Of inhibiting an innova- . 

tion. Th^ superintendent acts as a carrier, a^cati^'ygt, 

and a (gatekeeper for new., i'^^^s — within the framework of 

advancing tlis Cjareer (Hoii|e ,,^,1976 , jpi'C^aS J . , ' ^ 



House (1976)^alsb deyfi^^it^d central .of f ice' staff s*as^ 
Vplaying a key rcJle in. pc(?tnot ing 'or inhibiting an innovation. 
He suggests that because of' their control over communication^ 

. .. / : ' ^ ^ ' 

internal resour^ces ^nd policy,,, i^t is very important to ^h-ave' 
the support or sponsorship of at least 6ne central 'off ice 



staff member 



Tgfion (1975) suggests that* a d is*tr ict • s* capabil ity 
to iiflplement a major innovation depends on thie following 
factors ^ * 



S) Long-range commitment, of *Ithe] school boa'l^" 
"and, super intencjent to • • • progr am^^lanning ariud 
' implementation. ' , } ^ 

o Wiiringness of the school board an^ supefin- " • 
tendency ieam to dte.vote sabstantial time' to . 
the process -^Qf planning for the 'program. . 

o Recognition by leadership of the 'normal human 
reaction to fesistLa new program an^ the pen- 
sequent, need to adopt a strategy designed to 
overcome negative reaction. ^ 

o Ability 'to achieve a balance within the admin- 
istrative team to enslSre an orderly transition 
.from traditional prqgram orientation to an em- 
phasis on i^nnovations in general, and CBE spe^ 
cifically. 

. ' — * ' < * 

* Ironically, teachers — who ha^ve only li'mited access. 

to outside contActs and new_^ ideas — are often expected to ^ 

assume the major burden of implementing CBE. Although they 

are influenced most by professional ^peers, teachers must 

rely principally on distri^ administrators, periodicals 

an<^ college courses for their n^w information (Hotise^ 1976). 

(Even if a teacher should wish to try a^ new program or - 

procedure, the Bistr ict cerrtr al office may limit access 

to) needed information.) 

, ^Civen the ^igh cost involved in providing tlie needed 

training, resources, materials, progrfih support staff and 

tangible* incentives, it is likely that a school district 

will initially implement a partial CBE program. Schalock 

't ^ ■ — 

(1976) discusses one conceptualization of a partial CBE* 
program: 

• ^ ' — 

For this discussion a ipar tial model or an . 
approximate program of competency based 
' education is defined , as one that -does not 
ihcorporate all fivS of the defining 
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characteristics of CBE -in clearly recogn izable^i^' 
form. Since the. development of . alternative 
models .of CBE is lar^e^y a paper exercise/*it ' ^ 

• is unlikely that partial models will ocfcur, 
unless of course, the^model buildfer chooses 
to define competency based ed,ucat;ion ort a * 
different basis. The implementation of school 
programs, however, is a dif f erenf liatter : here 
it is likely that most implementation efforts, 
at least in the beginning, ' will* be -approximate ^ 
programs. Iti is unlikely that schpol districts 

' will be able to impleme'ryt a full-fledged compe- 
tency based'^education program all at .bne tine. - 

^ The magnitude of change is such thaf most dis- 
tricts will require at best- a three- or five- 
year period to shift their .programs- to a com- 
petency based mode of J^e'ration^ and then 'it 
is likely that they wilu be operating in a 
manner that is only a rlmgh approxiiriation to 
what is desired or wh^t m^Y exist at a later 
point in time. ' ' / ' 

It is important that this be understood, and. 

^ not only as a matter of resoarcfe availabil i^ty. 
Equally important, is the matter of .time, ftor 
the principles and practices of corapetenry 

■ based education ^re so at odds with much of ^ 
what goes qn^in contemporary schools that y 
considerable '^ii^ie mi^st be allowed for studenjts 
and faculty to act habitually on the basis o£ 
CBE principles and practices-. A clear under- 

^ standing of time required for shifting from;. 

a traditional I10 a competency bas,ed mode^of- ^ 
operation should elicit a great deal of tol- ' 
erance for Schools that only approximate .a 
fully operational CBE program tS<;halock, et ' 
al. , r975,' pp. 25-26) . ^ ~ . 

The" specif ic implementation strategy alternatives 

discussed throilfhout the rest of this paper' jshould be o 

use to districts in^ choosing, planning and managing the 

level and type of .CBE, implementation be*st suited to 

ttieir needs. ^ * 



POTENTIAL PROBLEMS OF CBE IMPLEME,NTATION . . ' - 

Many innovations ... have' been adapted^ but arje 
ofter>pot^ successfully implemented..;. The • ^ . 
impedimenta of these inn'^vations — in the*^ , ^ 
form of . equiiipent, or a^new- set of manageihent 
structu.res, or the vestiges of "bold, new"- .P^ 
• curi:i'qula. — remairl beached ;by' the w-^ake of 
ephemeral educational revolutions wh-il^ the 
system continues to operate as before* ^ ^ 

. .^he responses of schools^ to opportunities for 
^.rinovation appear therefore to be complex^ and 
•between "the adx)ptioh ahd -the implementatdoh , 
innovations reoutinely' disappear or suffer^^a- ' ^ 
' changes (Pincus, 1972, d. 117). ~ ~ 

Some potential ofestajjles to CBE implementation have 

been suggested in earlier sections 'of this paper* For ex- 

ample, a specific ^echniq^e for providing CBE ia^onna^ 

may elicit negative responses, for reasons, not related ^to;^ 

competency base^ education itself Advocacy groups may. 

engender 'counter groups (House, 1974); cost reductions may 

seem app6aj.ing to certain constituents and uncongenial to 

others (Pincus, 1^72) r demons traction sites and experimental' 

classrooms may provide useful^ information, but may be perf 

Ceived as ^o unlik^ the' b^^.*schools of visit<jrs to toe 

taken seriously CGpodTlad, 1967a).- ' ^ * i 

^Ra^h^ than cause fo,r discouragement, however, inxor- 

matiqn regarding potential* implementation probleffts may 

be viewed as advanfea^equs* / That is, such iirtormation 

permits the architectj of change- to prepare ^ CBE in^sil- 

iation bliiepryt "^thatj re/lects a sens^trfve^iwlysis of - 

the terrain on which a specific installa^tJ^ Wi^i take 

plsc'e. .One cannot bei sure that the analysis^/^1 sight * 
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all 'the pitfalls in that terrain; howeyet , to the. extent 
that pitfalls can' be ^anticipated , progress may be facili- 
. tated. \ 

The potential .problems addressed . in. the remainder, of 
,this section concern {jroad and basic implementation con-- . 
Sj^derat^cyis related to schools, to. CBE, and to change 
itself. To pursue the topographical metaptior ,> these pit- 
falls are deep* f 

Schools as Nongompet it ive Organizations r 
' As an education -agency becomes mofe open b^y ' introducing 
change, it also become/ more vulnerable to elements against 
which self-perpetuatiqg systems rout;,inely. protect themselves 
Pincus (1972) proposes that the noncompetitive market struc- 
ture of the public schools has a major effect on decisions 
regarding innovation adoption, and tlMfc4^the scli^^'o^/s^upeau 



cratic and incentive struk:tures predictabliy sl>ape t\e trans- 
ition from innovation adoption to implementation! 

Schools have little incentive, he notes, to ado^t 
innovations that are compelling in a market economy — /those 
that contribute to economic efficiency. CarlscJn (1965) con- 



curs 



The significance of the relationship with clients , 
is -implied in the label of "domesticated or|aniza- • 
t'ion" which, is given to organizations like the 
school.'... ^ They are not compelled to atten^^to 
all of the ordinary an<^ useful needs of an >o?gani- 
zation. For example, they, dp not compete with 
Other organizations for clients; in fact a steady 
flow of clients is assumed. There is no struggle 
for survival for this type of organization — 
existence 4s guaranteed.... . ' . 
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The consequenc?e of domesticating organizations^ 
as f4# as organizational change is concernedf 
is to" restrict the need for, artdUnterest in, 
' change^ because of the environment of the domes- 
ticated organization in many important re^p^cta 
is more stable^ than it is in other types of 
organizations/.... * 

^ The^feforer .it s-eems /reasonable to suggest that 
.the domestication of public schools is a hin- 
drance to change. (pp., 6-7J . — , 

The market economy of schools as defined by Pin|^s and 

by Carlson is not supportive -of the type of Tnnovat^'lfn typi- 

cally congenial to competitive organizationis. Pinc^ also 

identifies three factbrs favordble to innovation in 



s^chdbls:/ 



Biijeaucratic Safety - When the^ innovation is _ 
ceived as favorable with respect to the curreK 
status and organisation of the bureaucracy 3^ 
(because in a seif -perpetuating non-market system, 
these bureaucratic, values become socialized u)d 
tend to domina]t^ other criteria; or in other^ords, 
\' the bureaucratic costs are the real costs of Vhe 
system) . ; 

Respor^ to Externa! Pressure -When external 
pre^uTCS for innovation are perceived as irije- 
stibl^j (because school system^ cannot be entirely 
unresponsive to external pressures and financial 
constraints) . 

i ^ 

Approval of Peer Elites - When key figures ii^ the 
bureaucracy and their colle'agues in o.ther educa- 
tional bureaucracies can agree about the ^ccei>ta-i 
bility of the innovation (because in th^ absence . 
of clearly defined output criteria, consensus 
among the elite is often the primary decision- 
making criterion p. 120). f ^ 

From Pincus' view, schools would be unlikely to adopt 
ft 

• , • ,/ 

CBE if they perceived it^s implying' a radical change' in the 

organization of the schooj^ system. ^ SucH change confronts the 

bureaucratic safety constraint." r . ^ 
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Fear of external pressures cou-ld make school personnel* 
reluctant to collaborate with other groups at the policy 
making level. To tHe degi:ee that CBE seems to ^promote 



increased involvement of and collaboration with other 
groups regarding school p'olicy and productivity, it inay 



be perceived as ^contr ibuting to increased extra-system 
pressures. , ' 

Pincus' dfiscussiori of tl^ elite* consensus constraint 
suggests that prevailing practice is likely to change only 
minimally. Local education dgenci-es are, he feels, neces- 
sarily unclear regarding educational goals. ( 

[To the extent that] educational research and 
develoofrtent has failed to enlighten them sub- 
stantially about the relationship betweeen 
various educational technologies and arty 
specified instructional aijn...a rational bur- ^ 
eaycratic elite wQuld be unlikely to experi- 
ment voluntarily with major changes in struc- 
ture or method (p-. 122). 



• Demonstrated Effectiveness of CBE: ^ 
) "The Crowning Digincentive"T ^ " / 

Bureaucratic structure cqnstreflnts such as those dis- 
cussed by 'Pincus suggest that where the possible social and' 
political consequences o^ an innovation: loom large, and 
where the in^trifctional benefits are' uncertain, an inno^a--. 
tion is likely to meet strong resistance from administrat iorj^ 

House (1976) considers the incentives to engage in in- 
novation from the tocher's point of view. 

The personal costs of tryirtg something- new. are 
'greatly underest imated^ The teacher <^as ac- 
quired. .. teaching skills laboriously over ,a ^ 
long period of time...." These skiMs may not-^' 
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be superb, but he knows how to operate with 
- them — how to get by. Someone comes alojig 
* and says, "Try* this.- The new skills make 
the old ones ^obsolete. . . . Furthermore* — 
/ the crowning disincentive ~ thete is seldom 
any conclusive evidence that the innoi^tiori 
,is really worth jnuch in the classroom, 

' Thus the teacher Is faced with learning a 
new mode of behavior at high costs with no 

, expectation of tangible reward and with no 
assurance that the innovation will work any 
better than what tie has been doing. NOc 
wonder .teachers regard many new programs with 
some cynicism; too many- such programs are not 
woffth the perSDnal in\festment. Few corpora- 
^ tians would invest under similar circumstances • 

* (p. 339). 

.Schutz (1969) observes the "elegant no significant 
difference" of a comprehensive summary report of experi- 
bents on instruction c6nducted .over the last 50 years. 
The report by J. M. Stephens demonstrates "thf remark- 
able constancy of educational results in the face of 
widely differing deliberate approaches (p. 2). In' 
Stephen's words, , 

Every so often we ardopt .new approaches or 
new methodologies and pjace our' 'reliance 
on new panaceas. At the very least we 
seem to chorus' new slogans. Yet the' 
\ academic growth within the classroom 
V ' continues at about; the '.same rate, "stub- 
\ bornly refusing to cooperate' with the 
\ . bright^ new Sicta ^manating from tl^e " - 
. \ conference room (jSchbtz, 196^, pp.. 36^-36*2) v ^ 
\ ' ^ • \ ' 

^ With little empir,ical data to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of a given innov/at^on, the nfe-ssage ^s cJLear and 
compelling: Why chdnde? 

What data exist ^^o sjapport CBE adf^ption? Indeed, what 
data <:an be expected regarding the '^^f f fectiveness of a , 



'process that dictates neither outcomes nor intecyentions , » 
but rather .is desigi%ed to facilitate the systertiatic reduc- < 
tion of uncertainty regardlM appropriate outcomes and 
means of iristruction? , . * " ' r 

y HuSf^(19.76) ob$ftrves that CBE pfovides a framework for 
''deducing "a relevant education form what is to be done" 

(p,.5). SheT.n^es furttrer, however r that ^ ^ 

/ ^ • < ' ^ • 

no 'CBE program t?hus* far' has had *a body* of infor-- 
mation derived from systemaitic empirical inve^ti- . 
gationsj^to use as a basis of the deductions, • . . ' 
• (p. - , . 

•Wodi^sch and liis ccJlleagues (19^75) co'ncur: * * » 

Despite the itfpsinting tid« 'of Commitment in all 
sectors of . competency-based reform, first- ' 
geVierabion performance and competency con- * 
- stAj^cts remain largely untgste^. In some . 

instances^, the surrogate for a behaviorally 
specified competency has become the affirma- 
tive noc? ..from a panel Of faculty, and one 
. questions how vast a ^iivergence from tradi- 
tiorv/fthis really is. ^^n Addition, the 
question of wl^ich educational treatment best 
serves the de5?^lopmen|: of a particular com- 
petency has barely' been phri^ed (p.^ 5). 

The, need for further 'refinement and study of procedures 

^- 

and. mater iaXs employed in con^etency based edudation is clear 
Procedures .considered essential to CBE procedures that 
should faciiita'te, in part, th^ d^evelopment and; formative 
evaluation of completes instructional programs^ — &re still 
in the format iye sta^ges of development, themselves. 

Some cards reitain face^'^own at t?his st^ge of the game. 
The, value (5t CBE in facilitating more informed decision- 
making and ultimately/' improved student outcomes in 

• ■ ■ ■♦■ . .\ ■ ■ ■ 
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education — is to ^some degree still a matter o-f faith. 
Nevertheless, some institutions and individuals, will be 
bold and will bet *oj\ CBE now. Their efforts and experi- 
ences with competency based education will provide one 

. , <% 
basis for meaningful assessment of its vajue. 

\- ■ ■ y -V 

Change by Mandate; What Chance for Success? ^ _ - 

We Are concerned about forcing people in any way * 
with cegard to CBE. Several states now mandate 
competency-based criteria. for teacher certlfica-- 
tion, effectively requiring that all tea^cher 
education in 'those states install CBTE prog.rams. 
There ar« many who go along willingly. Others 
cannot see^ anything of rvalue in CBTE. For those' 
who would try it and'sde, no trial is .possible/ 
at least no real trial with the option to reject 
the new system. ''Frankly, we tbinic the mandate 
is one of the worst things that- has {jefallen * . 

^ the CBTE movement. .The movement has, enough 

going for it /to succeed without* a mandate, so 
why stimulate tKe emergence of a4jArfhole army 
« of organized' opponents? * ^ v 

If you want to sell CBE, prove it3^ viability 
• with a well managed pilot progr^. Let -the 
enthusiasm of students, faculty and coopera*^' ^ 
ting professionals have its effect on the rest 
of the institution and you will probabjy end, - * 

up with a full-fledged, volurftary CBfi operation 
(Hall and^Jones, 1976, pp. 251-252), ^ 

^e degree* to whj.ch CBE'T^y^ecree threatens seri*fe^u 

implementation efforts is/con^ectural . * Mandated pj^dctices 

and materials have an ancient and honorable history 

education. , 

^ Compei'^ncy bas6d • educatiori-type programs ar^ now" 

being considered in the public. scHools 'of at .least , 29 statefe^, 

and serious efforts 'to impl-ement* CBE are apparently 

underway (Goor and TomlinsoH/ 1576). Competency basA teacher 



education programs, are mandated .in- at least twenty states, 

^and CBTE is reported ali^e and w ell in many institutions 

' ' 3 y ^ ' 

within those states* ^ 

• * • 

Sensitivity to practitioner need^ is not ^pr^cluded 
by^ mandated practice in education. , •Practices' maf^ be ' 
"required" wh^ile leaving^comf or table leg "rorm for ownership 
' ^ and personalization./ Required practic|s, including compe- 
tency based education/ rnay nec^sitate/ little 'real cHarlge 
frojD existing practices depending on^#he adopting unit 
and the emphasis in definition or interpre.tation of. CBE. 
Thus, as Woditsch U976) has suggested, an 

organizational system with aspirations to * 
'spread CBE throughout a state must have a 
capacity to detect existing strengths withio 
•schools and ^districts that comport with CBE 
. dynamics and priorl(tieSv These ^surely 
exdst at the level of the incJividual instruc- 
' ^ tor who. . .habitually churns' guts with in- 
stj-uctional outcomes and student skill 
development. ,^It also jexists, often not 
neatly labeled, in^ the occasional- curri- 
cular planning team. Here and there the - 
/ CBE spirit already dominates an entire 

scltool, and needs little more than sanc- 
tion and a ^^w' expressive vehicles tp ■ ^ 
t ' ^ become explicit (personal communication, - ' 

1976) . • 
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A problefta area rela^ed^ to nvanda'ted change and requi.rjnc 



Becaqse of the pressures of developing and 'refining new' 
programs while teachring and cpnducting- otlier customary 
activities, estimates regarding the robustness of the 
staffs at these institutions^ areTmore conservative. The' 
staff time ^rnd energy required to develop, install, ^ind 
refine comprehensive CBTE programs •h^is been described. as 
inordinate.'^ Strategies for maintaining staff * commitment 
and motivation to continue to expend sOch energy are just 
beginning to be Qixplored (Hersh, personal communicatfbn, 
1976). , / 
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sensitive attention during Overall prpgram design is 

discussed by *Pellegr in; (1975) in reg^ to a differen- 

tiated staffing effort. 

■ I/i the abstr'act, it is possible that innovation 
^ is best attained through' concurrent^ attacks on^ 
multiple problems.^ For such an approach, to 
succeed, however, it would have to be preceded 
. and accompanied by systematic planning enormously 
•\ comprehensive in scope. Furthermore, the imple- 
mentation of^radical revisions iri education 
programs requires impressive financial support , 
assistance by many ^administrators and specialises, 
acceptance by personnel etc . ' 

The project planners gravely underestimated the 
9 complexity of the tasks undertaken and overesti- • 
mated" the resources available for achieving the 
objectives they had in mind. It is a curious 
fact that some educators belieVe that radical 
changes in education i§ easily accomplished even 
^ in a short period of time although it ia univer- 
sally T^nown that even minor changp? in the schools 
, are achieved with great difficulty (p. 96). / 

Gentry (1972), in reflecting on the ambitious goals 

and the actual progress of a c?ompetencyrbased effort in ' 

teach^er education at the University of ToJ^ejJo, acknowl^ges 

the complexity of the task.- In a menp to the Collegj^/of 

Education staff engaged in the CBTE ^.fSortl he suggests 

a realistic strategy for coping with the complexity /and 

controlling the change. }^ 

In making the decision to systq^at icaliy develop 
the instruction for students irf our elementary 
^ and secondary program, the facility of our college 
assumed a task of enormous p'roportion. In fact, 
if we were to stipul»a€e that each' of the modules 
or components of the model were'to^meet minimum" 
requirements for effectiveness, the task becomes 
impossible, given the cime^and. resources available 
to US. . . . . ' ^ 

An alternati ve permits us to ope'rate the instruc- 
tional system aljnost at once v^ith a minimum of 
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resources. This. alternative is also aystema- 
- tic in its development of instruction/ But it 
accepts approxima,tions of. the minimum require- 
ments of 'the bask'. Tliat is, each component of 
the system must s.till be d^al^ with,^ but the 
criteria for each ^component are met to, varying' 
degrees . For example , behavioral [objectives 
; may coritain only ±he performance statement ayld ' ^ 
lack of conditionV'Or level statejiient. We- may / 
deal- only ^with terminal objectives, ignoring- 
enabling' objectives, for the momeht. Assessment' 
instruments may have insufficient] or' token items.*^ 
The means for accomplishing our opject ives may,' 
intially, be chosen because th^-^re possible- 
rather than for their*^pedagogical qualities.* 

As one faculty member pointed out , the above 
conditioVis are not much dif f erent ' f rom those 
that exist now. There is one -alll-important 
t difference, however. Our systematically de - 
veloped approximatiojis wU-1 be • sijib ject to 
coDtinuous systematic revision .. ^ ' 

The point is, if we are 'to be su<jcessful in 
developing meaningful, effective .linstruction, 
and in maintaining an open academaq community, 
we^must each consider; these critibal alterna- 
tives carefully. This does not m*an that we 
wait for perfect solutions for eadh problem, 
there will obviously be many 'occasions for > 
compromise, but, that we monitor alll decisions 
in light of their effect upon our students and A 
out professional lives.- We have selected- a 
strategy for accomplishiritf importartt goals. 
If any part of that strategy is indf f iqient, 
ineffective, or antithetical to thotee goals, 
we must have the flexibility^ and control to. 
change the strategy as well as 'its •products. 
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The preceding section coyers three potential prob- 
lems that may confront any lAajpf effort to. implement CBE 
in ediacation. .The first concerns the noncompetetiveniature 
of schools. As orgar\izations with somewhat captive clien- 
tele, schools are not compelled to opt for econ^omic effici- 
ency, and can therefore afford to be highl^ resistant to 
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to certain . innov.ations. v ^ 

The- second problem concerns the fact that CBE's 
effectiveness has yet to be demonstrated. Educators may 
•thoughtfully weigh the proposed a.dvantages' of iBE-type 
programs against the time and effort they must/ invest 
' in planning, implementing', and continually fefining such 
programs or program elgmenta. As more CBE programs are 
implemented 'ai^d' the results Inade known, educators will 
acquire a more sound basis foe making decisio.ns regarding 
adoption ar\^ implementation. ' - ^• 

The third problem concerns the fear th^'t legislative 
Mandates or o'th^r -requirements regarding CB£ 'may kt^imu^la^e 
opposition to thef- innovation, rather than build support. 
It IS suggested, however, that ad^though CBE^^as a general 
practice may be mandated or strongly ^encouraged;* school^ / 
and teachers should b^e. assisted in personalizing their 
programs, designing and iiaplementing :contirfifou^^Jy adaptive 
programs which reflect seSsitivdty to their, pgr ticctlar 
needs, skills and preferences. ' ^ 
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• GENERAL SUMMARY 
Definition of CBE 



This paper begins with a genenal definition of CBE as 

...a process that' facilitates with a known degree of 
effect i^^eness the acquisition- 6f desired outcomes in 
learners — including -the ^ility to perform tasks 
* related to success in job and life roles — docu- 

ments the achievement of.tliese- outcomes and links 
graduation requirements to specific performance 
levels on a particular set of outcomes (Schalockv / 
' 1976) . ^ . • . \ ^ J ' ^ 

The definition details three categories of cficiract^istics: 

defining, enabling, and unique characteristics. 

Installation Strategies / ^ 
Strategies presented in this' paper ate intended as 
suggestions for consideration by schools^ and ^districts ia-. * 
tending to implement CBE. It is expected users wili exercise 
iijiagination and flexibility in^ consider ing and adopting or 
"adapting these strategies,. 

CBE installation may* be^ viewed as a continuum which 
begins with as4r orientation, proceeds through intitial • 
adoption and adaption, and culmin^^tes nith^ the integration of 
CBE into the existing school structure. ' The point at which 
installation is complete may be cqnceptualized^as institution- 
alization. . • ^ « ^ * 

In the foll6winb paragraphs, some • considerations of 
importance in facilitating a smooth trajisition to CBE are 
briefly summarized, .-^ • 

9 

'. ■ ■ (■ , ■ ■' ■ , 
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Generating Support \ ^ \\^ * V ' 

,It is impotent tba^l members ,of\^,&n -.a^ncy *sup6 CBE 
and the CBE implementation prcfee§s; The extent to ^rhich they 
do so may^ depend partially on whether the* change is imposed'^, 
externally or' initiated internally, tnterRair^fl^xibLfe " 
changes those perceived as most adaptable to userV' 
needs — generally stand a ttetter chance of acceptance and 
support. Users need some assurance that they have a voice 

» - y • 

in .vhether and to vfbat extent a^n ^n^yation is adopted ^and. 
in subsequent adaption activities.' ik^ » 

Orientation « * . . . c 



It is critical • that potential users provided a ^ 

thorough or ientation to- CBE . Information on CBE can be- ' 

' \ • * ^ - ^ ^ 

provided in several ways, including workshops, printed mat- 

erials, one'-to-on'e c^^ltation sessions, and classroom 

ob3ervations. Thr'ough oc^enta'tionf users not pnly gai:n 

information about CBE, but may alVo iDecome involv^ed in. the - 

CBE adoption decisii)nmaking process.! Support *for CBE^tends 

to increase in proportion bo users'Vunder standing of and 

involvenfent ih the CBE change process, 



Evidence of Support - • . ^ ^ , 

Administrative support . appears very important. Adminr 
istVators onay express o^n appj^oval of the innovation, 

• * I • 

initiate actual impiemervtaJiion activities and- encourage 
participati'on by. others. Peer approval tends to enhance ' 
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^ ^'^^ credibrility of a. proposed change because of the^rapport 

• and .trust ^common wit'hi^n peec groups. External authority 
y approval may' also facilitate CBE implementation; many users 
value the op-iqions of recognized experts' in the field. 

' ' Staff Involvement in Planning ^> 

.In ordiBr to be part, of the planning pr'ocess, sta: 

require a clear understanding of, the innovation.. AIL infor- 

-«% ^ • * 

motion provided should be precise , addresaing specific 
^, ^^Pj^ogram'character istics. Community Members 'and edbcatoJte 
on 4many levels* will ^ need information on CBE; 'therefore, - 
the different informational needs of .'^a wide, ^ange of audi- 
ences will require carefuT consideration. j 

'Planning also invrfves evaluation (^f program effective- 
ness. Such evaluation depends, ^n part oa the ga,6hering and 
^ processing of reliat^^e data regarding past and present stu-" 
dent performance. ^^Anecdotal data dnd ' participant Reactions 
. a^ealso important in assessing program effectiveness. 

' Training ^ ^ 

To complement initial orientation efforts, training 
may be provided to help' users develop the necessary knowl- 

1 ^dte sicills to design, implement -and maintain a CBE 

V ^ ^ , / 

program^ • Su^h training may be provided at the univetsity^ 

leveT, as well as through ongoing staff " development in the - 

, district, in^lementing C^E. , . :t , , 
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Obse|:-vation of Extehial Progirams 

The^. are several advan€ag«»«» in 'giving .potential vlsers 
. ati jpportimity, to. observe an' operational CBE program in " 
arv external setting, por ekampjle., the experie'S^I^ provide 
far more i^jformation regarding CBE procedures and implications 
than, could readily be communicated through other means, - in 
addition, external sites may serve as experimental environments 
which foster. the development of general izable implementation 
procedures. 

Simul'ations ^ 

To su^lement' other training, users may be exposed to 
simulations of CBE-f elevant/procedures. Participants le^rn 
through instructional activities in an- ^exper iraental setting, 
and have ^n opportunity yb discuss concerns with collfeagueS. 

ShortrTerm or Smaiir=^^cale Tryouts - 

^ • 

^ Small-scale tryouts are often effective because^ they 

enable users to build confidence in CBE before Feelinq com- 

) 

mitt^d .to full-scale implementation. A chance to^try oat ^ 
particul^x/components of CBE on an experimental basis allows 
users irfio become acquainted with the concept in a relatively 
risk-free ©ent-ext. ' ' . ^ 

y 

Using Strgte^gieg 

Personalization- is the key to effective use, of any imple- 
mentation stragegy. Users must weigh the relative value and 
appropriateness of any strategy, adopting what s^ems suited to 
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a school's or district's needs, and modifying or creatingv 

\ ' "% 

new strategies* as needs dictate, ^ 

m ' , ♦ - 

Resource U tilization 
In implementing CSE, it-^s especially important that 
resources be used effectively. Following are some suggested 
techniques ipx. helping t^ ensure efficient resource utiliz- 
ation. 

Appointing a Social Oyganiaer ; 

^ ■« 

The social org^inizer may b^est be thought of as a 
program manager: one {responsible for implementing a major ^ 
change. Such an .individual should be selected with utmost 
carer sin^e the. position demands * indepth understan<^ing of 
CBE, an ability to conceptualize an operational CBE program 
within a specif ic context , ski^ in locating and organizing 
resources, and ability to'motivate and unify personnel* In 
sdme cases, it m^ be advisable to enlist the specialized 
skills of someone outside the organization to fill this 
role. ^ 

Forming an Advocacy Group . 

An advocacy group, which often rallies spontaneously , 
in suport' of an innovation^ serves several important func-^ 
tions. Frequently its members provide much of the work 
energy which keeps an innovation -flourishing, Advoqacy 
^oup members can also do much to enlist public support and 
obtain resources. In addition, the existence of an advocacy 
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group help minimize internal opposition to an innovation 
by providing open support and serving' as a source of reliable 
information regarding the innovation. 



Using Support Services , . ^ j 

Mamr types of suport services facilitate CBE . implement^^a- 
tion. '^bky inc^uUe training, maintenance of resource centers 
effective and possibly innovative program support staff, and 
establishment of somfi_ means of" personal, communication to 
facilitate and maintain u^ider standing of the innovation as . 
Implementat ion progresses. 

Incentives 

It is widely recognizid that the reward structures 
operating within school systems are sometimes quite restr ic- 
tive. At th^/feame time, acquiring the necessary knowl-edge 
and skills to implement CBE o^ten dema^ndfe that teachers, and 
administrators make great personal sacrifices in terms of * 
time and ^jenergy. Schoo]^ systertfs ijiay consider offe'ring 
certain i/icentives to encourage this expenditure o'f %Lnle and 
energy^. > ^ ^ ^ 

Membership in an advocacy group may provide both extrin- 
sic, and intrinsio rewards to some users. "Swch membership 
may increase the' chance, to obtain needed resources, provide 
a sen^e of accomplishment if 'the ^innoT>ation IS successful, 
and may frequently generate peer approval.. Training offers 
participants a chance to interact with peecs and to enhaiice 
their knowledge of • CBt; release time for .part icipat^cti • 
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j| . "can make a training option even more attractive . The 

-opportunity to learn more :about CBE can be a very strong 
incentive^ depending on what value users place upon the» 
innovation. 

» 

Feedback' 



^ Appropriate us$, of feedback from students, teachers, 

administrators „^ commuaityi representatives and others can 
impr^ove implementation and managem^t processes and "help 
increase overall program ef f ectiven'ess . In addition, " 
feedback may help pinpoint areas of confusion and highlight 
needs for addi^tional information. 'Feedback may be gathered 
on-virt1^11y any CBE-relevant topic. It is important that, 
an effective system be developed for obtaining, process JJng(, 

*and disseminating f^dback information. Data processing 
methods should promote objectivity in analyzing program 
effectiveness; and methods for obtaining and disseminating 
feedback data should be sensitive to audience needs. 

' . Scope of Proqram^mplementation y 
r ■ ' • 

Potential users need ta consider and to determine 'the 

.rate at j^hich CBE should be implemented within their district 
or school, the extent to which 'any existing, program will be 
affected, and the number of schools', classes, ind pupils ■ 
that wiU -be iavolved. These factors together help deter- 
mine the scope of CBE implementation. " 



r 
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. F^deraly State- and^Local Agencies\ 
-Agencies at federal', state and local level's can do' 
much to suport various CBE^ imRlemeatation efforts, 
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Fede_ral Agencies. * ' . k ^ * ^ 

Federal agencies can generate support through ^federally 
funded .training and pr^grxtta ira^iementatiion/ -Support of 
new legislation, and sponsorship .of analyses of tbe .ej^isting 
'icfiowledge regariing (^^e; ^ol^lowed by systematic research 
^nd development efforts. In add it ion federal agencies • 

c^an help easure availability of CBE-:reJLate{3 -resources- 

.ft 

^ " ' i ' 

at"state:,and local levels.^' 

Stiite Agencies , - * * . - 

^mplementaJiion of CBE -benefits • from tHe *suppost of 
the state bdard of education, the goVerno.r , " the state 
legislatur^^f local and intermediate school districts and 
the general, publ,ic. * ^lach of "these constituencies needs 



' cur rent relevant inlfermation .on CBE. 

State agencies can furnish -infprmat lon^ provide 
train-iAg.^ provide human and ^material resources. They 
can develop ICfiE models fer consideration by local districts, 
offer tec+inical assistance in" planqing apd imp-lemehting 
a CBE program, and also furnish finamsial assistance — ' . 
'especially* during- the early stages of implemen^tioy ' - . 
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QistriJts . ' • 

t'bcal dx-stric.ts c'«n Cupport the ifljlerii^ntation effort' 

j^through a long-rarrg^ commitment,. In.»addition,- it -is help- 

^ f ul if the Superintendent's office-a'nd the , school J?<«n^', 

become fully' active, in all phases -of ^lahn'ing^. -The t■r^ns- 
* " , ■ s '■ ^ ' y '■ ■ ( " ' , ^ • ' ('^ * 

ition to C^E can alsp /be^i^ed .by distr i^ts 'f 4fc,n'j.tating - 
access- to a.va-i;l able resourcesL .and j^i^iating^ a'^d supporting 
a jJ'ersortaiized copmu'r^ic^tTion sys'tetn. ' \ . ^"^ ' - ' 

• ^ • ' ^ Potential Problems of, CBE' Implementation " ^ . ^ - • 

^ ' Man^ pl:ob;?ms. can a^ri.se' in-tV® course ,t>f. ^BE * impl^mert- 
, ^ " " • * ' ' \ ' \ *^ ' \. ' ' . . " . ' 

Ration. For exajlple,- advdcacy: gV-O^ps ]n^y engender .o^urvter ' 

-grotjps. Demo n-str at ion sites and. experiAi6.o bil. mode 1-6 ra^y ^ 
seeta -too unlike observers* own schdol" setting's to be \^ • ,^ 

. regarded as,. useful sources of geoera'l liable inforAaf^on. ' 

Kahy .problSips which ar ise --are^^elated #n, sojn'e way- to - 
pn© of the'^pllowing' factors: F.ir:?t'/]school.s • acjeWasic^l-ly 
^^^^nipetitive' (irganizationsv* ^B^Cause their''cl;LentelQ is-, 
assureci, economic f iciency may nob.be .a^'high 'priarLty ; ^ 
Therefore, schools can -af ^or^d/to* be highly fesigtapt tb 
an i^phovatjioifr^ regardless how attifactively it. may be' 
presented. * . ^ • ^' ' ^ ' , . ^ 

f / " ' , . ' > ' . » - 

Spcon^, the potential of CBE has yet to be fully 

demonstrated. -As more schools ijtplement CBE, greatej: 

amounts of f€F?aback data wilL becc^me. available. 'Although 

it is possibly unr eAiBtic' to expect • that* evaluation of 

, : ' ^ ^ . . ^ ^ ^ 

change in education. ^w,ill yield unequivocal .-feyid^ence- of ♦ 



pcogranj effects, outcdfraes-base4 data' collectiorr in CBE 
progjra^ns . will prayi-de usejrs with increased information 
far making sound decisions regard ing-CBEadopi 
implementation. * , 

Ttjird, there is sonie concerjn thai if (^BE is introduced 
"to district^ externally," as through legislative mandate; 
father than Unternally , .through voluntary* adoption 
de-sign, users may oppose it without du« consideration of its 
potential benefits. It. is suggested, hovfeVer, that even ^ 
when CBE is mandated as a general concept,, districts should 
be enc^ouraged to retain and, exercise control concerning 
the nature, degree, 'and sequencing of imjJlemefntation, -This 
will provide .users a sense o^, choice regarding the iraplemen- 
tation process and will help ensure program responsiveness' 
to partret^ar fieed^ of an-^^ adapting unit. Long after initial 
implenj.entatioj^, a CBE program should Ip^ treated as flexible, 
with the expectation that' it/will, be Contiguously mcJdified 
based on changing nee^s, expectations," .and capabil ities> 

\ 

■ ■ ■ ; 
' >\ • • • . , 
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:( 

EM 


Decdsicxi Areas I. Planning for II. Jjrplenienting III. tfaintairiing 




A. OutOGnes 

Student 

Desired 

' Faculty 

Occur ' 

Instl^tuticxi 


» 

Why are we not getting vrfiat 
we want? ^ 

What are the desired out- 
oomes? 


Does it look as if we are 
going to get the outcomes 
we w?urit? 

What une^q:)ected outcomes 
are we^g6ttii^ 


/jhat outcomes are we regular^ 

ly getting ^ ' 
What \j»e3q3ected outcomes arfe ' 

^we gettijjg? 
i<iSiat new needed outcomes 
have been identified? 

• 


•hi 
/I 

.-!• 

- CO 

' i 
-■V 

1 • 

•> 


• r * ■ -— 

B. Resources , 
Materials 

Haye 

\ ♦ Facilities 
NeedX ' 

\ * Skills 

\ 


What resources do we wsuit? 
What resources do we need? 


Exactly v^t resources are 

.^legded? " . 
Will our resources sif^port 

CBE oci a regular basis? 

^— i 


Rhat resources are now freed 
up? 

What une^qsected resources are 
beincf consuned? . 


C. Strategic 

\ 

lifistructicxyi ^ , 
Installation - 

f 

♦ % 


Whidi instyucticnal strat- 
egy do we w£mt to use? ^ 

How should we inplem^t? 
(Which adoption strategy? 
W>at training?) 


Are^the instructional 
^Strategies working? 
What changes msutlDe made 

irt'the strategies? 
Is furthe|: faculty ti^iin- 

ing needed? 
Will everyone be able to 

do h^s part? 


How effective are the 

instructional strategies? 
How ef If^ptive were the 
♦ inplementing. strategies? 

• • 


' D. Costs (Personnel and 
KBSources; 
» Dollars ' ^ 

H One TijtB 

Time./ 

Ongoing c 
Resources ^ 


How much is it costing to 
plan? 

How much will'" it cost to 

iiqplenent? ' ♦ 
Onoe iiqpleniwted, what will 

maintenance cost be? 
How long will materials ;Lasi 
How miioh staff tim^ to 

iirplement? * 


What is it ooeting to 

What^do the oainteharyce 
costs now look l^Jce? 

* 

" ^ ■ L 


;^ X * ^ 

How much is it costing to 
maintain? " - ' 

How ttuch did* it cost to plan 
for and iirplement this 
innovation? 

> 
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SPEXJFIC EVAlJjaitOW OF IZABNING PACKAGE 



Use the fipllcwing list of criteria tq evaluate the consistency* and 
organization of the 'learning padcage that yoi^haye' just developed. 



Major and Oocponent Ideas (Concept and' Sub-concepts) 

1. Are the concept and sub-conc^Jts stated sinply and ccnpletely? 

2. Are the canoQ>t and sub-cono^)ts written at the language level 
of the prc^x>sed learner? * 

3. Are' the su!>-conc^>ts logicad relevant segment^ of the conceit? 

4. Are the sub-oonc^>ts manageable vdthin a single learning padcage? 



Learning Objectives' • ' 

1. ^Are the learning objectives stated sittply and oorpletely? 

2. Are the learning objectives written at the language level of the 
prc^xDsed learner? / 

3. .Are actions^ described* that can reasonably be expected to result 
only if the desired conceptualizations have occurred? 

4. Are intended outooraes ciescribed ^)ecifically enoi*^ so that ' 
evalioaticn is possible/ bijt not so specif icadly as .to result 
in segmented, non- functional briiaviors? 

5. Are the conditions specified under v*iich eval^t^oi will occur? 

6. Are the qualitative ancVor quantitative expectations clearly stated 
/ or ijtplied? 



Learning Materials and Activities ' ' 

1. .Will the lear^iing materials and activities help the studeit realize 

the performances specified in the learning c^^ctives? 

2. Do the leaiBing materials and activities provj^de* direct perceptual 
experiences wi^ the properties of objects, prooessesi ani/or' 
consequences? If not, do they elicit vivid recall of prior 
experiences with those prcyerties? 

3. Do the materials and activities employed cerate throu^ sense 
diannels that match the.fnxjperties about which the student is ' 
learning?- . . 

* ' . * * 
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4. Do the materials and activities enployed cerate tjuou^ verbal 
ciiannels ^en necjessary and effective? ^ , 

5. Do student r«pcaises required by the materials and activities 
utilize the foUxMiixq two processes, eroier separately or in 
conbinaticn: (a) verbal or pictorial responses, 'and (b) overt * ; 
Aon-verbal executions? 

'6. Have materiads and activities been provided for the student who 
^ learns best by visijal means? by oral-aural means? by ptQ^iqaLl 
means? 

7. ^Has a variety of naterials and activities been. provided each 
of several specific performance levels? 

fi. ts there sufficient range of "difficulty in the /materials and 
activities listed? • 

Bval uaticn • , y r 

1. DO -the test items call tor behaviors identical to th^ action ternB, 
in» the' learning objectives? 

2. Does pre-testing diagnose v^t should be learned in *the learning 
package (in other words, v*dch objectives have already been net and 
which have not)? 

■J. - 

3. Does -self-testing lielp the stojdent • decide whether' he needs' to re- 
(Jycle hirnself for arViifional "learning activities" before' taking, the 
post-test? ' 

4-. Dc3es the difference in response between pre- and pMt-testing> 
provide a ineiisiire of learning growth? 

5. Does self-tes'ting help pr^ sttrtent sef his own specLficaticns for 
achieving the learning objectives? 

6. Does self-testing take the studmt^s fbcup off the teacher and 
place it on the learning task? 

Do testing procedures focus on adiievemeht rather than on failure? 

Do test resxiLts help ^ stutoit determine his next steps in 
learning? 



7. 
8. 



9. Does testing provide feedback for oontinued curriculun devel^jpmarit? 
Organizations 

1. Are your learning packages organized according to a format? , Can the^nodi- 
fication or omission or any of the elements in your format be justified? 

. 131 . 122 . 



Will studmts be able to understand v*iat they and read? In other 
vords, will they know vihat they are exacted to do in an individualized 
program that incorporates your learning p$idcages? 

Are the learning padcages attractively designed? 
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Studait Module Feedback Form 

• V . / 

Instructions: In the itens below, fill in the blank; circle»"yes" or^ 
"no" ; or place an "X" on the CGnt^inuun in the cppr(j)riate blankt 

1. Hew xcvkix time did you spend on the nodule? h ours, 

» 

2. How relevant was the topic of the module to you? (Indicate 
this by placing an "X" in the appropriate blank.) 

Irrelevant : • ; : . • ' Relevant 

^ Sorapwhat . * - 

3. To viiat extent do you feel the pre- and posttests actually 
^ tested the matetial presented in the- nodule? 

Not at all : : : ; Conpletely 

, ' Sonewha? 

4. How helpful was the infciroation preasented in, the^* module * 
toward aoqiiiring the odiipetencies descri±)ed by iiie objectives? 

confusing : : : . very helpful 

No Help 

5. How useful weife the "objectives" in learning ^*at the.nodule 
was trying to teadi? 

Detrimental • : : _ : ' ; Useful 

No Help 

6. Hm appealing was the overall structural 2KrrangeoBnt? 

Distracting : : • ^ . ;^3pealing 

. No effect ' 
^ ' . . * ^ " *^ 

7. How help^ were the pictorial 4^ustratians? 

CoJ^i^^ ^ r i I . EatiUtation 

No fie]p ^ 

Please i^^itify ooarfusing or unhelpjKil- illustrations and poinjt out v*iere 
additic^ ones are needed. 

8. What is the overall levjpl of vocabulary <n this nodule? 

^^^^ 1 

Too general : • : J ^po technical ' 

Just ri^t 

9. What amomt of information was provided in this npdule? 

little ^ : : : : ^ fj^o rriuch 

Just rips 
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10. In ctoing this ntxiile, how did you feel you were treated? 
As a rdDOt : • . 



Humanly 



11. How nuch vDrttwhile infontation do you believe you learned 
fron^ving had this nodular e:qDerj.enoe? 

None : : f . ^ great deal 

Some 

12. Hew enjoyable did you find this approach to ijistruction? . 

Distasteful : : ^ : : ,Ve£y enjoyable ^ ' 

Indiffejreni; 

13. If -you had your choice, what percent of your fxiture instruction 
in this course would you like to have based on a similar nodule 
fonnat? * 



0% 20% . • 40% 60% 80% 100% 

14. Did you have the l3ackgrouft4 the nodule seened to Yes Ncj 
require? 

15*. Were you able to skip any secticins of the nodule Yes No 
due to the restilts of the pretest? 
If yes, did you do it? 

. '■ • ' - ' • 

16. Did the objectives descriie the nost iirportant / Yes NO 
things you oould do after e:q)eriencing «fiis 

module? 

) 

17. Does the inodule really teadi the objective it ' ' ^es No 
purports to? '* ^ " 

18. Were there activity instructions or e3?jlanations Yes Nb 
. that were unclear or misleading so that you weye 

unable to piooeed and required help? 

19. Were there any statenents that were inaccurate Yes Ito 
or inconsistent with respect to your previous 

knowledge? 

20. In the "discussion of responses," were y6u Yes ; No 
satisfied with the answers giv^? * A 

21. Were additional naterlals needed that were not :Yes No 
provided? 

Except for the pretesting, did the inodule provide Yes Nb 
for you as an individusd? , ; 
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« 9 ' ^^ ' 

0 






23. In doing this irodule, did you feel a nedSffor Yes -No. 






alternate rov±es? ^ ' • 












24. How do you feel about filling out questionnaires? 




Ytik 


(#*?@) ^ : , : " : : Yea 






Take it . . ' 






^or * ' . 






'Leave it " ^ . ' " 


f 




or . r 

25. In the space belcw, please list arQ^ suggestions as to hew this , , 






module ird^Kt be changed or ^iitprovedi 






Uiank you for your he]p! 












1 * 


f 


• 


• 

• ^ » 






- -"• ■ ' , 








/ 
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RESOURCE mLUAp AND UTIUZATION 

C0UE6E OF EDUCATION S LEMNlNfi lESOURCES CENTER jf}L 

rn« fwiHiation it evfietrntd w4A mi qu«>Hy of tht tomft^ v4 not wtili oio ▼I ■ 

cfmtfK AM prooio mt v* e^tckoo and ^n^am 

THE NEXT STUDENT AND THE LR^APP^EtSIATE YOUf tiOOPB 

2 /t«uj| 9u<hty.of rttourct? ' ( ) «d«qu«t» ( > ■ 

X' Is «ir/thino mruing? ( ) no ^ ( ) yM <i 

PROBLEMS: (uM pth«r side if ntcemry) 
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This appendix 
the reader in pigpo] 



' Introduction ^ - 

Its a^t>o-dlinensional matrix designed' to assist ' > 
:ific strategy issijes relatiiKf to CBE inple- 



maitaticxi. Along one dimension of^tiie matrix the defining, "enabling .and 
unique characteristics- of CBE are listeSv Alohg the other dimensijon'; the 
major CBE iitpferoentatiai considerations are specified within three 
categories: generating' si^^port, resources lAlization, and scope Of ♦ 
iitpleroentation. At ea<ii intersection of the matriK~for exarpl|/ Ife^ 
for ^^^uation of Outcones vs. Qrientaticn' to^ Proqram—a/nwber of ques-' ' 
tiahs wav be raised reiatina to iirolenentation stAteo^^ These ouestiOTs 
.wxll tvoicallv varv in nature and scooe €or state , district and .local 
aoencies. Even aroono aoencies at the same levjeX. /3uptstion& wiirdiffer. 
reflectino the unioue iniDlementAtion needs an& oanbeims of each awencv. 

To illust^te the sorts of strateov i^^a that ml^ir arise at^the 
state and district levels* sanoie Questions ,:are tpsied for on^ intersection 
^ of the matrix: Continuous AdaDtatien of Ptbararas vs. Rate of Ibid 
tLon. Ihe reader is asked to kefeo/iii mijijd that these stele jduestions 




,are intended onlv as an illustratiqfi. Anv.cdven a^j&niy is/expected to y 



have different or additional ouesti^. 
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Orientation to 
Program . 






























ible Strategy Questions 
ting to the Implementation 
ich Element of CBE ^ 
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a 
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Means for 

EvaliMtion of Outcomes 


Means for ^ahiation 
of Negotiable Outoomes 


1 

z 
s 

«s 
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1 
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Continuous Adaptation 
. of Program 


Establish Goals Based 
on Social Conditions 


S § 

^1 

ii 

u 

^ UJ 


" Ufp of Settings, Persons 1 
and Resources 1 
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Competencies Demonstrated 1 
by Students ' 1 
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CHARflCIERISTICS OOF 
OOMPBUNOf ^BASED EDUCaajCN 



' CXJESnONS THAT MAY BE ASKED BY 
STME EffPARMENT OF EDUCATION (^) 
PERSONNEL RELASli) ,TD-THE RATE OF 



A set of publicly declared niles 
anid procedures for aissuring the 
continuous adaptation and iitprove- 
ment of ongoing educationaiproqranB 
through the use of — , 

• Ponnatxve and sumative pr oqr am 
"Evaluation data on program costs, 



Ponnative and sumnative program 
evaluation data on the appropri- 
ateiess of outcotes desited. 



> Hew soon should districts be able 
to deroonstrate decision makincr 
based cost. and utility infonta- 
ticsn? 

i Can the state denonstrate alter-* 
native cost-Redback decision 
^ing models appropriate for ' 

► Can the SDE^ provide technical 
sqppbrt (oontwter technology) 
to districts with similar (or 
different) pr ogr a m characteris- 
tics? 

Can the* SEE, provide the techni- 
cal assistance necessary to 
design cost analysis systans? 

Can the SOE provide districts 
with resou»e collection? of 
outcome statements? 

What types of technical assis- 
tance do districts need to deter- 
mine the appropriateness of 
outoones? 

^ What materials and products do 
districts need for initial iitple- 
mentatiai of decisl6n making 
pi£)ce&8e3. related to program 
iinprovanent? 

Hew should the rate of inplieinen- 
tation be adiusted l>ased on 
available technology, tecSmical 
assistance, and materials* and 
'products? 
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• "Stadait performance data 




ERIC 



Staff perfbrmanoe data, includ- 
ing data on the effectiveness 
of staff developnent programs. 



• Hew should the r§ite of iitpleinen^ 
tation be adjusted based on 
districts ' capability to assimi- 
late the changes? 

• Can iitplenentation be f aciliiat- 
ed by prior-'SDE develojxnent ^ 
activities: e.g^, goal bank, 
goal retrieval systens, training 

- inaterials> pilot test sites? 

• What stxident-performanoe inform 
nation systenis exist? / 

• How soon can alternative 
approaches be piloted? ^ 

• Vaa soon can needed systesB be 
^ developed? 

• Viiat te<±nicsd assistance will 
be required by districts? 

• Hdw socn can the resulting^ in-r 
formation be effectively used 

in program inprcvement decisiois? 

t • ^ . 

• Hcwndll the rate of inplanenta- 
a tion affect other elanents of - 

CBE? 

• At what rate can practitioners 
dpvelop ti>e requiredVvaluation 

skills? 



• Who should be involved in deci- 
. sions about tate of inplemmta- 

tion? ' 

• At what rate can districts be 

, exgecteA to initi^^t^ procedures 
* that reflect needed chafftges? 

• To what degree do district; adtain- 
istrators perceive tMs element 
as an inproveroent? 



#*io v*iat degree is the requlftid 
change ocnplex and difficult to 
understand? 

To \(*iat degree is the change' 
divisible and inplemmtable in 
separate parts? 
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• 1^ v*iat degr^ can the required 
changes be donnunicated and 
demonstrated? 

• Do existing state lam^ impinge 
cm this element? 

• ^^v*iat degree can/shcxOd state 
toacter organizations be in- 
^ASlved with decisickis relat 
tb rate? 



ilatin^ 



• How are school districts to be 
involved in decisions abotit 
rate of ijmplenii|ptation? 

• Is legislative action desirable 
. ^fbo ptxTvide external pressure? 



. / 
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CHARACIERISTICS OF 
COMPSTEHOt BASED EDOCATION 



.A set of publicly declared rules 
ancj procedures for assuring the 
oontinuous adc^rtiation and iiriprove- 
laent of ongoing educatiaial pro-' 
grains throuc^i the use of — 

• Formative and sxronativei program 
evaluation data on program 
costs.. ^ 



Formative and sumative program 
evaluation data on "the appro- 
priateness of outocmes 'desired. 



OJESTICNS THAT MAY BE ASKED BY 
school;, DISTRICT PERSONNEL RELAIED 
TO THE RAIE COf IMPLE24ENIATION 



To viiat, degree does rate of im- 
plementatic5n affect posts? 

• 

• At what rate can CHE activities 
replace traditional expeijse - 
items? 

• Whjtt te9hnology is available bo 
aasess 8ost. effectiveness? 

• Dges the district havgt the 
skills to assess cost effective- 
ness? -* 

• How frequeitly ,are p r ograros 
modified based on cost effec- 
tiveness feedback? 

• Is it possible to inplement 
pr ogidM B with built-in cost * . 

. monitoringr systeras? 

• How soon is cost effective in- 
formation needed for iiif onned 
decision making? 

• Should cost-effective analysis 
be piloted in cne or more sites 
prior to inplanentation district 
wide? 



► How frequently dxxild outocroes 
be modifieqi? 

► ^Is it possible to select oik- 
oocnes with docunented evidence 
of appr o pr iateness? 

» In what sequence should outcomes 
be^ Evaluated fqr utility? 

» What portion of the program 
should be assessed for utility? ^ 
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• Student perfontence data. 



• Staff perfonnaivoe data, i^lud- 
ing data on the effectiveness 
of staff developnent prograre. 



• To what degree can schools pro- 
vide student performance data? 

• What support is available from 
other' agencies? 

• Does the district have the-ex- 

I pertise to develop or iirplement 
the necessary suppo rt ^^tems? 

• Hcw^^xSSg will it-take for teach* 
ers to develop new skills? 

• lb }fjhat degree wi^ teachers - 
and adninistrators perceive the 
collecftion of student perfor- 
mance data as threatening their 
current statiis^ — 

• Who shouid.bfB involved in making 
deqisions about rate of inple-' 
mentation? 

• To what degree do staff mecbers 
peroeivie thie collection of 
staff performance data as an ' 
improvement? 

• To what de^nee is the squired 
change complex and difficult 
to understand? 

m To what degree is the change 
divisible and iiqplem^table 
sq>arate parts? 




• Tb what degree, can the required 
change be ccnnunicated and 
deraonstrated? 

• How are staff involved in deci- 
sions about rate of lirplementa- 
tion? 

^^Vlhat duplications does this have 
for negotiated agreem^ts? 

# To vftiat degree are staff develop- 
ment programs r^licable and 
demonstrated^ change staff 
performance? . 

# To what degree will the collec- 
tion of staff perfooanance data 
b? perceived to threaten the 

' axrrent stafa^ of acitdnistrators 
and tsxhsrs? ^ 



